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Cuapter VI. 


a ;* afraid, Mr. Eustace,” said Mr. Taylor, the solicitor, shaking 
his head, “that your grandfather is not quite so well pleased 
with you as he was. What have you done to him?” 

Eustace felt a pang of consternation, but he answered lightly, 
“Tt seems the fashion to displease him, and nothing is so trouble- 
some as to be unfashionable. I must take my chance.” 

“Tut, my dear sir! A fortune is worth a little trouble. You 
must dissemble—dissimulate. Answer a fool according to his 
folly, eh ?” 

“What?” interposed Mr. Higgins, “are you trying to make 
a Jesuit of this young man? Bad advice, sir! It takes a 
precious amount of nerve to be a Jesuit ; almost as much as to be 
an honest man.” 

Mr. Taylor noticed that Eustace looked uncomfortable. What 
kind of man was this young Sercombe really? Probably Mr. 
Higgins knew and could be pumped. Not that Eustace Sercombe’s 
character was of the smallest importance to Mr. Taylor whose 
wish to instal the lad as his grandfather’s heir arose solely from 
a professional itch to set all things in decency and order. 

They were in the train, going up to town; Miss Sercombe 
and Mr. Higgins, Eustace and Viola, and Mr. Taylor, whose 
presence was something of an accident. Mr. Higgins was taking 
them to dinner at his hotel and then to the opera. That the 
expedition was entirely enjoyable to any member of the party, 
was by no means certain to that observant person, Mr. Taylor. 
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Miss Sercombe was unwontedly self-conscious, Viola shrank 
from Mr. Higgins, Eustace was depressed; Mr. Taylor himself 
pining for his shoulder of mutton, his slippers, and his homely 
spouse. Probably in but few pleasure parties are the members 
as festive as they pretend to be. 

Apparently however there was great festivity in the hotel room 
next to that one which Mr. Higgins had engaged for dinner. 
Sounds of revelry came through the wall, loud foreign voices, 
shouts of laughter, clinking of glasses. 

Are you not well, Eustace?” whispered Viola, “ why have 
you grown so pale?” 

He pulled himself together, for not Viola only, but Mr. Taylor 
and Mr. Higgins were looking at him, the latter with a curious 
little smile as if he understood. Eustace answered his cousin 
lightly, but he felt sick at heart. Surely—surely he had heard 
the voice of Anna Breien? It was impossible, quite impossible ; 
and yet—Good God! Could there be a second woman in the 
world who laughed just so? 

“What horrid noisy people!” murmured Viola, presently ; 
and again Eustace shivered. 

“Horrid!” he echoed, nervously; and fancied that Mr. 
Higgins’ smile broadened. 

“Jews, my dear young lady,” said Mr. Higgins: “ German 
Jews. A personage named Sternfeld who has taken half the 
hotel is giving a dinner.” 

And in pity for Eustace, he rang the bell and demanded a 
quieter apartment. His party emigrated, and passing the scene 
of the Sternfeld feast they all threw a glance towards the open 
door. Yes, Anna was there. Her presence was so inexplicable 
that Eustace thought himself crazy. Viola was talking to him, 
but he could not answer her. Anna! Here; and with person- 
ages called Sternfeld ! 

Mr. Higgins’ dinner did not last long. Presently his guests 
were standing in the hall ready for the carriages which were to 
take them to Covent Garden. The carriages were not forth- 
coming, and Mr, Higgins himself stepped out in search of them. 
Eustace who had been very silent was looking at Viola. She 
wore & long cloak of silver grey; it flew open a little, showing 
a lining of snowy fur, a black dress, a shining neck. In her 
daintily gloved hand she held some exquisite orchids, provided 
by Mr. Higgins. Her eyes rested on her cousin; she was 
wondering why he was moody, whether he disliked Mr. Higgins ; 
if Mr. Higgins had not a curious haughty manner in speaking 
to bim. 
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Just then the Jewish party came streaming noisily ont of 
their dining room. There were six or eight men and two ladies, 
one a well-known comic actress, the other a large woman with 
unnaturally brilliant hair, a dress of rustling silk its colour odd 
and unpleasing under the electric light. Her face was pale, her 
eyes glassy and over-bright but uncertain in their gaze. Her 
step also seemed uncertain and she laughed as if to cover 
embarrassment. 

Eustace Sercombe’s heart stood still. This was Anna; but 
Anna surely unlike what she had ever been before! He could 
not acknowledge her ! 

He remained motionless and Viola noticed nothing save an 
increase of pain in his tight-closed lips. She felt certain he was 
ill, and half unconsciously drew nearer to him and even touched 
his hand. But Anna had seen him. She sprang forward with 
&@ Cry. 

“You!” she cried, in Italian, her voice stammering and thick, 
“ Caro te! for the love of God, take me from this place! I don’t 
know what's the matter with me!” 

Harrying towards him, she did not see two little steps in 
advance of the short broad stair to the hall. She lost her footing 
and fell heavily. ‘ Eustace!” she cried as she fell, but her 
voice was smothered and no one heard it but himself. He 
remained motionless, and Viola’s hand tightened on his as every- 
one turned to see what had happened. 

“How very unpleasant!” said Miss Sercombe’s cool voice ; 
and Mr. Taylor laughed significantly. The Jews, composed 
but annoyed, lifted the prostrate Anna who lay stunned and 
speechless. 

“Oh, but I’m afraid she is hurt!” said Viola’s rich soft voice, 
“couldn’t we do anything for her ?” 

“ Nonsense, my dear,” said Miss Sereombe; “see, Mr. Higgins 
is beckoning to us. Go on, Viola; Eustace, take Viola on at 
once.” 

No, it was impossible! Anna’s smothered call was ringing in 
his ears, but he turned away. Viola’s hand was on his arm 
and he led her to the carriage. - 

“What's going on up there?” asked Mr. Higgins, “ is it some 
accident ?” 

“A poor woman got such a fall!” said Viola; “I’m so afraid 
she is hurt.” 

“She belongs to that noisy party,” said Miss Sercombe, “a 
most unpleasant looking person.” 

Mr. Higgins glanced at Eustace. 
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“T believe I know that lady,” he said; “if you'll excuse me, 
Margaret, I will just make inquiries.” 

“Oh thank you! ” cried Viola. 

He returned after a minute. “She is not seriously hurt, An 
extraordinary occurrence certainly. However she’s in good 
hands, and we need not step.” 

“Thank you for asking!” cried Viola. 

“Oh she’s a great friend of mine,” said Mr. Higgins; and he 
put Viola, Eustace and Mr. Taylor into one carriage, himself and 
Miss Sercombe into another, and they drove away. 

Pale and rigid, Eustace sat out the evening. Siegfried seemed 
interminable, surely meaningless, dust and ashes, gravel in the 
mouth. 

“One can’t always be in the mood for Wagner,” whispered 
Viola, greatly concerned ; “he doesn’t seem to touch us. They 
are such far-off monstrous kind of people he gives us.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Eustace, not attending to her words but deeply 
conscious of her presence. 

“Couldn't you tell me?” whispered the girl, all her pulses 
throbbing in sympathy. Not knowing what to do for him, she 
plucked the head off one of her flowers and pressed it into his 
hand. 

“ Dearest!” murmured Eustace, involuntarily. 

Mr. Taylor who had detected the Caro te was watching Eustace 
and forming surmises. Mr, Higgins also was watching, always 
with that slight curl of his lip. Eustace writhed under it. “A 
great friend of mine!” Mr. Higgins had said quite openly. Ah 
yes! had Anna been only his friend Eustace would have done 
the same! Surely he would! The cases were not parallel, and 
the sneer was blank injustice. 

Was Siegfried never coming to an end? 

“You're a musician, aren’t you?” said Mr. Higgins to Eustace 
—perhaps with the instinct that makes boys torture caterpillars 
to see them wriggle—“ but I suppose your taste is too Italian to 
care much for this?” 

Eustace would have given the world not to wriggle. 

“Oh,” he said with affected ease, “German is all very well 
for music, but it’s no good for the other arts. The libretto ig 
ridiculous. Who but a German would have made his hero say 
of the sleeping beauty, ‘can it be a horse?’” 

“ But there is a horse there,” said Mr. Taylor. 

“Yes, yes, I know! the remark is not only absurd but 
superfluous.” 

“IT don’t fancy you care even for the music,” said Mr. Higgins. 
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“ When I can hear it, I think it magnificent, but the volume 
of sound so stuns me that my soul grows deaf. No; I believe 
there are other styles of music I like better. Those famous 
leitmotifs are so arbitrary, and as I say I am shouted at too 
loud. That’s what I hate.” 

“Tn music and in women?” smiled Mr. Higgins. 

“And in women!” echoed Eustace his voice thrilled with 
resentment. 

“Pooh! my dear Mr. Eustace,” said the lawyer, “when I 
incline to similar criticism, I tell myself ’tis my ignorance. Tout 
comprendre tout pardonner. Eh?” 

“That’s no more true than any other witticism,” flashed out 
Eustace, “ there are plenty of crimes entirely comprehensible and 
altogether and eternally unpardonable!” 

The eyes of the whole company were fixed on him for there was 
unmistakably an underlying meaning in his words. No one 
guessed he was thinking of his own sins, notably that treachery 
to Anna of which he had just been guilty. 

It was two o'clock before they reached home. Mr. Higgins 
who seemed omnipotent with railway as with musical companies 
had procured the stopping of a mail train at the country station. 
As they were entering the house, Viola who had been in a brown 
study, said abruptly, 

“ Why were you all so unkind about that lady who fell down 
the stair in the hotel? It did not occur to me at the time, but 
—LEustace, please tell me—did you perhaps think—she—was 
drunk ?” 

Eustace made no reply. “Please, tell me,” urged Viola, 
impatiently, “it is horrid to have such a suspicion and not be 
sure it is just.” 

“T did think so,” said Eustace, shortly. 

Viola sighed. “Oh how dreadful to think there are women 
like that!” she murmured. 

Le set his teeth and they walked on. 

Then came supper in the fine old panelled hall. Eustace could 
not eat. He looked at the table with its shining damask, its 
silver, its delicate viands, at the soft voiced women in their low 
dresses with their quiet stately ways. He remembered his 
arrival as a stranger three months ago. Was he the same man? 
Yes, the very same! The weak wretch, the liar, who in the day 
of battle could only fall. He had fallen again. 

Brave, devoted, loyal Anna! Victim of some horrible accident, 
tangled perhaps in some hideous peril; and he had not helped her- 
He had disowned and refused her, had left her a prey for the 
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worst surmises of that ferret-faced lawyer—probably of Aunt 
Margaret—possibly of Viola herself. 

Was this awful evening endless? Were they going to sit up 
all night, eating and talking? Was he never to be alone to think 
over the wrong he had done, to devise reparation, to make 
atonement? They rose at last, Milton solemnly lighting candles 
and trying to escort four persons in four directions at the same 
time. Eustace took Viola’s candle and carried it to the door of 
her room where her maid sat waiting for her. 

Viola lingered, looking solicitously at her cousin. What ailed 
him she did not know; but might she not say one little word of 
even ignorant sympathy ? 

“Viola,” said Eustace, his hand clenched, his lips dry and stiff, 
“T want to tell you something. I have been a traitor: a 
detestable coward. That—woman whom you saw—whom you— 
like an angel wanted to help—Viola, it was Anna Breven! ” 

Viola did not appear to understand. She stood silent, her lips 
parted, her eyes gazing into her cousin’s very soul. 

“Anna Breien,” repeated Eustace, bent only on repairing his 
sin, “Anna, who will be my wife.” 

Viola understood now! No lightning ever illuminated a night 
landscape as a flash of intelligence lighted up her soul. Eustace, 
dear, noble Eustace, who loved her, whom she loved, was being 
sacrificed to a wicked, to a drunken woman! to a woman who was 
breaking his heart! ‘Till now she had thought it her part to 
refuse his love. Now she had one plain duty and one only; to 
rescue him from the unworthy, the disgraceful Anna ! 

Viola came forward holding out her hands. 

“No, Eustace ; she shall not be your wife—a woman like that 
has no right to you. None, Eustace, none! She shall give 
you up!” 

Viola paused ; her brave eyes meeting his; a flood of exquisite 
colour suffusing her face and even her neck. Her soul was still 
floating in the ideal atmosphere of poetry and music. She had 
identified herself with all the good heroines who from the 
beginning of time have rescued men from the clutches of sirens 
and harpies. 

“Eustace,” she went on, her voice rich and soft, her beauty 
transcending its very self, her air right royal, “ Eustace, when 
these last few days, you have spoken to me of love, I did not 
think we had the right, you to speak, I to listen or to answer. 
Now everything is changed. I understand everything now! Now, 
Eustace, you may speak.” 

Alas for Eustace! This was not what he had intended. He 
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had no power of resisting this. His arms were round her; she 
was pressed to his heart, his kisses were falling thick upon her 
hair, her brow, her lips. 

“Viola! Darling! My own! my own! If you knew the 
agony it has been trying not to love you!” 

“We will not try any longer,” murmured Viola, “ we belong 
to each other! It is fate—it is happiness—Oh Eustace, it is 
right!” 

“Right? Happiness? Viola, I do not know! I only know it 
is Love, and that nothing in the universe can conquer that. Say 
it, Viola! Let me hear you say you love me!” 

“Yes, I love you,” she answered, simply; “with all my heart, 
Eustace ; as you love me.” 

She kissed him, and to them both, it was as a sacrament. 

Then without further speech, slowly, lingeringly, turning 
again and again to look at each other, they parted. Not ten 
minutes had passed since they had left their aunt on the top of 
the broad stair. 

In the morning before Viola was up—lying in her bed, smiling, 
still living in the ideal, full of hope and plans, lovely in her 
happiness—Phoebe the maid brought her a note. It was her first 
love letter; a little sealed note directed in Eustace’s well known, 
crabbed, illegible but characteristic handwriting. 

“ Beloved, say nothing, please, till I have spoken to youagain. Beloved, 
you have made my whole life glorious to me. Those minutes were worth 
a lifetime, were the only minutes which have been life. vigue 


She read it again and again, but it did not frighten her. She 
wrote him an answer, sealed also, but tossed carelessly to Phebe 
as if a meaningless thing, some riding or tennis engagement, 
some mere promise as to her daily secretaryship. 


“T write, Eustace, to say Yes to what you ask, merely that I may 
re-echo your word, Beloved ! Beloved !” 


PART VI. 
BUT AFTERWARDS REPENTED AND WENT. 
I 


Eustace, after a sleepless night, had risen very early and gone to 
the station, where he waited for the first train: a haggard, silent, 
young man, sitting on the platform bench with the motionless 
patience which he had learnt in Italian stations waiting for 
Italian trains, 
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The station-master came and spoke to him with that mixture of 
respect and expectancy which is the meed of heirs-presumptive ; 
but Eustace merely looked at him with thoughtful melancholy 
eyes, and neither answered nor changed his posture. When the 
train came, he took his place and sat motionless till the terminus 
was reached; his face was rigid and expressionless, even in his 
soul the storm was quieted, at least for the moment. He went to 
the Metropole Hotel. 

Those people who had supped here last evening? The lady 
who had met with the accident? The man he addressed, passed 
the question to another, that other to a third: it seemed the 
whole staff was being summoned that they might hear him ask 
for Anna. At last, someone answered, referring him to 
Mr. Sternfeld 

Mr. Sternfeld had not yet arrived from Richmond; would the 
gentleman wait? Eustace dropped into a chair, and waited ; still 
with that curious stony patience. They brought him newspapers, 
but he did not open them. 

About a quarter to twelve, Mr. Mrs. and Miss Sternfeld arrived ; 
stout, overblown people, all carrying flowers and followed by 
florid servants loaded with sumptuous things. 

Eustace rose, and intercepted the Jew. His mind was scarcely 
working; he did not ask himself if the place, the moment, were 
propitious, if it would be a degree less painful to speak where 
there were fewer listeners. Nor did he see that Trelawney 
Higgins also was present, pausing,on his way to his rooms to 
wonder why the young man was here. 

In reply to Eustace’s question the Jew answered, his insolent 
eyes flashing, 

“T haven’t the faintest idea, I neither know nor wish to know 
anything further of the lady. Beastly thing, a tipsy woman! 
Good morning, sir.” 

He passed on, followed by his ladies and his slaves, like some 
Eastern potentate. Eustace remained standing as if dazed. 

“ How am I to find her?” he asked himself. 

Mr. Higgins was still watching curiously. After a minute he 
tapped him on the arm. 

“ Who is it you want?” 

“ Anna,” 

“Really? You will have to go to Stockton. Here, take this 
curd.” 

“Tell me all you know about Anna,” said Eustace. 

“Not till I know your motive in asking,” replied the other, 
aud passed on; but he was saying to himself, 
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“TI wonder if there’s a bit more pluck in that lad than I'm 
thinking ?” 

The whole morning seemed a bad dream to Eustace, and 
another long delay at Mr. French Stockton’s was only part of it. 

Suffice it that at last he obtained the desired information, called 
a hansom, and, ten minutes later, was mounting the dingy stair 
of Anna’s lodging in Hornton Street. 

What was he going to say to her? He did not know. Oh 
God! he did not know! It seemed part of the bad dream, that 
thus unprepared he still moved steadily forward to her presence. 


II. 


Har dressed, her magnificent hair twisted up anyhow, old 
slippers on her feet, her arms bare under the loose sleeves of her 
wrapper, Anna lay, a crumpled mass, on the horsehair sofa. Her 
face hidden in her hands, weeping, she was the very personifica- 
tion of despair. Eustace stood gloomily surveying her, hating 
himself that he could not look at her without disgust. The whole 
thing was so hideous, the squalid surroundings, the untidy 
woman, the unrestrained sobs, the frightful conviction that this 
abjectness of woe was the result of drunkenness! Eustace was 
abstemious by nature, half his blood having come from long 
generations of temperate Latin middle-class folk; yet once or 
twice in his life he had made himself drunk out of a mad longing 
for the robuster vices of his father’s race. The experience had 
been to him wholly disagreeable: he had no recollection of it save 
as a nightmare of misery and disgust, Anna—Anna—was in 
that frightful misery now; and it is a misery which awakens no 
sympathy nor kindness in the bosom of the spectator. 

Unconscious of his entrance Anna wept on, and Eustace stood 
looking at her; always with the image of Viola before his eyes, 
the radiant and joyous Viola, untainted by grief, a very child of 
the gods. 

Then the landlady flounced in; a magnificent person in black 
silk with a headdress. 

“You quite understand, Miss Breien, that your rooms are let 
from four o’clock ? If you'll h’excuse me, I’d ’ave thought you'd 
ought to be making arrangements for moving. Here are two 
addresses for you where perhaps you'll be able to suit yourself. 
And I’ve written to Mr. Stockton, explaining the misunder- 
standing as to the terms, and all the rest.” 


Anna sat up, saw Eustace, and with a cry flung herself into his 
arms, 
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“My dear! My dear! My dear!” she moaned, wrapping 
his arms round her, her poor stained face laid against his 
breast. 

“My gracious!” said the landlady, and flounced out of the 
room, repeating, “ At four o’clock, Miss, if you please.” 

They were left alone; and Eustace gently disengaged her arms 
and seated her upon the sofa. 

“Last night,” he said, “I behaved like a scoundrel, Anna, 1 
have come to try and make amends.” 

Pushing her hair back, she looked at him with heavy eyes. 

“Were you really there? I was thinking maybe I dreamed it.” 

“T was there.” 

“Oh, Eustace, why didn’t you help me!” cried Anna, in 
anguish, “didn’t you see I needed help? How could you leave 
me to strangers when I—when I was like that? And I hurt 
myself, Eustace; Iam all bruised and hurt. I was stunned; I 
don’t know howI got here or anything! Didn’t you see I was 
needing help, Eustace? and you left me to strangers!” 

“I was—with my aunt and my cousin. I was bewildered, 
Anna. I saw you so unexpectedly and so—unlike yourself—I 
lost my head. Oh Anna, Iam inexcusable! I know it. I don’t 
wish to make excuses.” 

“Of course—of course, I understand,” said Anna, “only you 
must have scen I wanted help; and I thought you and I, Eustace, 
would always have helped each other.” 

“What's the use of reproaches?” said Eustace, gloomily. “Tell 
me, Anna, what has brought ‘you to London?” 

“T thought I was going to please you so with a surprise,” said 
poor Anna; and she told him briefly about her engagement by 
Mr. French Stockton. “I thought I was going to make so much 
money, Eustace, for our wedding. But it is all over now. He 
has written already to say I sha’n’t suit him. He is not cruel; he 
sends me money, much more than enough to pay all my expenses, 
but oh! it is very very different from what I had expected! And 
this woman here has been very disagreeable and turns me out and 
I haven’t packed anything. But I know what I will do!” said 
Anna, raising her head, “I will start this very night and go back 
to Rome, and continue my work there as well as I can; and no 
one will know I have been away at all!” 

“But, Anna, who were those dreadful people you were with 
last night? How did that happen last night?” 

“Were they dreadful?” said Anna, “I did not know! Oh, do 
you think perhaps they poisoned me?” 

“Poison? No—who suggests poison? They were abominable, 
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drinking people, whom you should have rushed away from. You 
seem to have been drinking with them!” 

Anna pressed her hands to her heart and looked at him with 
wide eyes. ‘Oh, Eustace, why didn’t you come earlier? You 
would have helped me then, wouldn’t you? I didn’t know what 
was the matter with me! I had been so dreadfully tired all the 
day. I—I thought I was ill. I thought some wine would make 
me better. You know how it makes one feel better, Eustace! I 
have often drunk wine before. We, Norwegians, have good heads 
for drinking wine. What made it disagree with me last night 
when it never did before? Eustace, you know it never happened 
before! Say you know it, Eustace!” 

Eustace looked at her for a moment before replying, for the 
devil was tempting him to use this occurrence as a “casus 
belli.” 

“T have sometimes fancied,” he answered, “that you drank 
rather more than was necessary, or perhaps usual. But I 
certainly never before knew it to have any effect upon you.” 

“Then why—why last night, Eustace?” 

“T suppose the wine was strong. And you say you were tired. 
Good God, Anna! thousands of boys get drunk the first time 
quite innocently. But you—you should have been more 
careful !” 

She burst into weeping again, burying her face in the cushions. 

“Don’t, don’t cry like that,” said Eustace, shuddering: “I 
can’t stand it. We can’t help it now, Anna. As you say, it never 
happened before. It was an accident. It won’t happen again.” 

“T will never touch a drop of wine again,” sobbed Anna, 
“Why, my Eustace, didn’t you warn me? I never even thought 
of it. I thought it was good for me. I thought you would be 
stronger if you drank more. I thought I had to keep strong. It 
shall never happen again! ” 

“No,” said Eustace, gloomily; “ once is enough.” 

Struck by his tone, she sat upright again, dashing her tears 
away. ‘Can’t you forgive it, Eustace, once?” 

“Oh, it isn’t a question of forgiveness. That isn’t the word 
for you and me. I was only thinking, I couldn’t imagine the 
people I am staying with—my cousin and aunt—but I am talking 
nonsense! Most people seem to have crimes on the conscience ; 
even one’s aunt, Only not exactly that crime. Let it be, Anna! 
There’s no good talking of it.” 

“Will you have to tell your aunt, Eustace, and your cousin?” 

“ They were there, Anna. They saw, just as I did.” 

Her poor head went down on the cushions again. “I see; and 
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as they don’t know me, they will, perhaps, not be able to forgive, 
even once. My Enstace, will you please take me there to-day 
and let them see me as I usually am!” 

Eustace smote his hands together in anguish. 

“Oh Anna, forgive me! I can’t! It would do no good. They 
wouldn’t understand !” 

“ But you understand, Eustace ?” 

“T understand about that. Of course I do. I don’t want to 
say any more about it, nor ever to think of it again. I wish I 
understood other things equally well!” 

“What things? Eustace, have I displeased you about other 
things?” 

“It is rather I who have displeased you,” he answered mourn- 
fully. 

Her manner changed at once. She became the old Anna of the 
Vicolo Scanderbeg. Drawing him to her, she cried, 

“But you know, darling, I would understand and forgive 
anything, and help you about anything! Only tell me, darling!” 

“Good God! I can’t tell you—not at this moment! Perhaps 
never! You don’t understand. I think, Anna,” he exclaimed 
impetuously, “you had better stay in London! and yes—I will 
take you to see my grandfather! ” 

“No, dearest,” said Anna, rising, not without dignity, and 
twisting her hair into some neatness; “I have disgraced myself 
and you too much to be able to see him now, or to see any new 
people, or to do anything in London. I will go back to Rome 
where I am respected, or at least where I respect myself. If 
your grandfather or your aunt comes to Rome, and likes to see a 
working woman, who loves you—then you will have nothing to 
be ashamed of.” 

“TI believe you are right,” said Eustace gravely, “and we are 
both better in Rome. If you start to-morrow, I may even come 
with you. ButI can’t go till I have spoken to my grandfather. 
I will tell him plainly how we stand, you and I. God knows I 
ought to have done it before—but he has strange fancies, and I 
—I am a poor creature, Anna. I will come and tell you what he 
says. I can’t answer for how he’ll take it.” 

“Do you mean he will not approve of our marriage?” 

“T expect he will disapprove heartily.” 

“Because of last night? Oh Eustace, I have ruined you! 
And yet if your grandfather only knew all, Eustace, he would 
know, as you do, that I am not a bad woman.” 

“T will make him understand that anyhow,” said Eustace. 
And he left her; not however till he had made arrangements for 
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her comfort, and for a night’s rest ere she should attempt the 
return journey. 

The landlady consented to postponement of the ejection. 
Eustace contrived to inspire confidence, and he had money: 
landladies are always respectful to that. 


Cuapter III. 


Evstace did not return straight home; he found a quiet place, 
and sat long trying to write a letter to Viola. 

“She must know before I see her,” he told himself; “if I 
attempt to say it to her, it will be hopeless.” 

But he who could write other things so fluently sat long with 
the pen in his hand, unable to set down a single word. By 
degrees his grief mastered him, the pen dropped from forgetful 
fingers, with a groan he buried his head in his arms. For he had 
come to the very parting of the ways; the deliberate choice for 
his whole life. Nay! already he had chosen in bitterness and 
anguish; all that remained was to tell Viola, and so confirm 
himself in his resolution for ever. 

After a time he again tried to write, an unvarnished, 
excuseless statement of facts; the later facts, as to his connec- 
tion with Anna. But when he had accomplished a sheet he tore 
it up and tried again; with the same result. The plain, the 
brutal statement of fact would not do. Not thus could he write 
to Viola who had been pleased—who had smiled at his morning 
missive, who had answered it, repeating his own word “ Beloved.” 
Now he tried subterfuge, evasions—lies. With a shiver he tore 
also that. Lies must not be told on a matter so grave—lies must 
not be offered to one so sacred as Viola. No! even if lying to 
others were a weakness he might never overcome, yet he would 
not write to Viola so! 

“ Afterwards I should shoot myself!” he told himself. ‘ Merci- 
ful Heaven! let me feel there is one person in the world who has 
known only the best of me—one person to whom I have done no 
wrong!” 

He sighed, remembering that not even to Viola had he played 
an honourable part. But he did not linger on this. When the 
secrets of all hearts were revealed and she could look down into 
the essence of the thing, Viola would not reproach him. She had 
brought him too much happiness not to forgive him for having 
taken it. She was one of the blessed ones, who can step down 
into hell to comfort or help, and herself take no hurt. 
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The letter was impossible: Time was passing; time, horrid 
tyrant, so old that he has forgotten his youth. Trains do not 
wait; and Sir Eustace could forgive many things more easily 
than unpunctuality at dinner. Also Sir Eustace had commanded 
his grandson’s presence at ten o'clock in the library “on a matter 
of business;” in any case he had to be told that the grandson 
was returning to Italy, the champion, the affianced husband of 
a Norwegian comedian who was fleeing from England in failure 
and disgrace. 

With a laugh, he broke the pen, tore the writing paper, pushed 
the inkstand away. Perhaps at home in his own pleasant room, 
on the table she supplied with flowers, he would be able to write 
something—a line—just enough—and to send it to her dressing- 
room by Milton and Phoebe. 

The hansom was slow; the train was late. Eustace fumed 
with impatience. In times of agitation trifles often assume a 
foolish importance; Not to be late for dinner seemed a duty 
of amazing magnitude, and if he looked once at his watch 
he looked at it twenty times. There was no vehicle at Fens- 
hurst station. Crossing the park on foot he almost ran. When 
he reached the house he was dizzy with excitement and 
exhaustion. 

But what happened at the great door? No servant opened it, 
but one with smiling lips who had been watching for him, who 
had sent the footman on some trivial errand that she might 
herself receive her lover. Viola herself; Viola of the desiato riso, 
and the dear innocent steadfast heart ! 

“Eustace! Eustace!” She took him by the wrists, and looked 
in his face, her lips forming soundlessly that word—their word— 
which had pleased her. “ Eustace! Beloved!” 

Thinking it over afterwards, Eustace never could conceive how 
he had had strength for it. He turned away, throwing her 
from him almost roughly; stifling the groan which rose to 
his lips. 

There was a silence. Viola, repulsed, drew herself up with the 
instinctive pride, the offended dignity of a woman who has been 
betrayed into giving too much. Eustace gazed at her with woe- 
struck eyes which told his tale better than words. After a 
minute, offence, pride, faded from her face; and nothing shone 
there but intelligence, sympathy, the beautiful desire to share 
his grief and to help him to bear it. 

“Yes, dear Eustace, tell me,” said Viola, very quietly. 

“We must go back—to where we were yesterday—Oh Viola! 
if you can, forgive me!” 
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“T forgive everything, Eustace,” said the girl; “ only you will 
tell me about it, won’t you? I may ask that much.” 

“JT will tell you everything, Viola—when I can.” 

She touched his hand in token of pardon: then left him. 


Cuapter IV. 


He did not come to dinner. His grandfather sent a displeased 
message and Milton, bearing it, returned to say Mr. Eustace was 
not well and begged to be excused. 

‘‘He told me he had a headache,” said Viola, bravely ; “ it is 
the thundery weather—I feel it a little myself.” 

“Milton,” said Sir Eustace, testily, “go back and say he can 
fast if he chooses; but unless he is in the library at ten o’clock I 
shall send for the doctor.” 

The autocrat was obeyed. At the appointed hour, Eustace 
presented himself, and the old man was pleased and held out his 
hand. 

“Are you better, my boy? Did they take you some soup? ” 
he began with his usual affection ; then seemed to remind himself of 
annoyance and added almost savagely :—‘ Don’t you be shamming 
illness when there’s nothing the matter! that won’t answer with 
me, however it may answer with women and fools.” 

“T am here for the matter in hand,” said Eustace, wearily : 
“what is it?” 

The old man lighted the candle and perused his grandson’s 
face. 

“Ts there anything wrong with you or is there not?” he asked, 
solicitous though peevish; “I can’t stand lies, Out with it.” 

“T had no idea of lying,” answered Eustace; “I said headache, 
didn’t I? Perhaps it was rather heartache. Whichever it was I 
didn’t want any dinner; but I am quite at your service now, 
grandfather, if I can do anything for you.” 

“What business have you with the heartache? Either it’s 
affectation, or you've been doing something wrong. Which 
is it?” 

Eustace made no answer, for the inquisition was disagreeable 
to him, and Sir Eustace with an angry sigh let the matter drop. 

“The matter in hand is this signing of my will,” he said; 
“Taylor’s in there—waiting with his witnesses; but there are 
questions I wish to ask you first. You had better be careful in 
_ answers, for they will make all the difference to your 
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“Tf the whole world’s future depended on my answers, I don’t 
suppose I could speak differently,” said Eustace; “what is it I 
am to be asked?” 

Sir Eustace, leaning back in his chair, was still gazing at him 
with hostile though affectionate eyes. 

“What has changed you so much this last week or two? I’ve 
begun to be suspicious of you. What have you been doing?” 
Without waiting for a reply, he went on garrulously :—“ Margaret 
gets nothing, of course; not a penny. She was warned, and has 
made her choice. She has rebelled and must take the conse- 
quence. I’m not going to break my own conditions like a fool. 
Eustace, if you rebel you will find moe as firm as I am with 
Margaret; though,” he added wistfully, “you are more pleasing 
to me than she is, and I know of no reasons for distrusting you 
as I have long distrusted her.” 

“T should think my aunt far more trustworthy than I am!” 
said Eustace, hotly. He drew a chair and seated himself close 
to the old man. “Grandfather, I wish for a clear understanding 
with you on this and on other matters. I have nothing to do 
with your will; if I want to please you, it is for other reasons 
than because I expect anything from you, now or Jater. I ask 
nothing—I should rather go without a shilling than feel I had 
robbed Viola or my aunt. Though it’s true, I shouldn’t rob 
them ; for the first thing I should do with your money would be 
to overturn your arrangements and repair what I should consider 
injustice to two women who have shown me nothing but kindness. 
Do you understand me, grandfather? And if it’s a question of 
conditions, I—I won’t agree to any—I’d be sorry to disobey you, 
but I won’t promise obedience. If you call me a rebel, I can’t 
help it. One has to decide for oneself.” 

Sir Eustace’s anger had died out. This tone did not displease 
him; on the contrary his eyes shone with admiration and 
affection. 

“Tt will be easy to repair my injustice to Viola,” he said, in a 
low voice; and the grandson’s colour mounted to his brow, for he 
knew no further beating about the bush was possible. He was 
silent, however; and Sir Eustace, half rising in his chair said 
suddenly :—“ Who’s this woman you've been disgracing yourself 
with under my granddaughter’s very eyes?” 

Eustace started and the flush on his face died out, leaving him 
very pale. “I do not pretend to misunderstand you, sir. You 
wish me to marry Viola. Well, I refuse to doit. I can’t do it. 
I have given my word to another and I intend to keep it.” 

“Are you married to the woman already?” shouted Sir 
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Evystace; “don’t attempt any evasions! I insist upon the truth 
—if you are able to speak the truth!” 

“No, I am not married to Anna Breien yet.” 

“Then you shall never be! I won’t have an outlandish, play- 
acting, drunken woman brought into my house and given my 
name.” 

“She is not a drunken woman,” said Eustace, very white ; 
“sho is perfectly fit to have your name and be introduced to my 
aunt.” 

“Yes, I daresay she is fit for my daughter! You might have 
spared me that taunt, Eustace. You do not know how it cuts. 
You have only to do with sweethearts—you don’t know how one 
feels about a daughter.” 

“ Grandfather!” protested Eustace, “I meant nothing of the 
sort. I no more intended to insult your daughter than I 
suspected you of insulting my sweetheart. Anna is not what you 
imagine. She is the best woman in the world. No one has ever 
breathed a word against her; unless—you wish for the truth— 
unless in connection with myself, and I swear to you before God 
that was calumny. There has never been anything between us 
which—could not be told to Viola herself!” 

“T am glad, you confess to what you call calumny. You see, I 
know all about it from Taylor.” 

“T give you my oath it iscalumny! From Taylor? How in 
Heaven’s name does he know anything about it?” 

“He knew about last night because he was there. He knew 
you had been to the woman to-day. We agreed, Taylor and 
Margaret and I—it was Margaret introduced the subject—Taylor 
tried to pooh-pooh it—but wo agreed it must be put a stop 
to. I’m not thinking of Viola now; I’m speaking for your 
own sake. You can’t marry a tipsy woman. It’s hell. Never 
mind what promises you’ye made her; drunkenness ends all 
that.” 

His voice was‘quite gentle, and he patted his grandson’s wrist 
as if Eustace had been a child. 

“TI know. I know!” the latter answered; “ only this case of 
mine is different from any other. And Anna is not a drunken 
woman. What happened last night was an accident. If no one 
believes it but myself, at least I believe it. I know her too well 
not to believe it. I wouldn’t cast her off for an accident; there 
are reasons why, accident or no accident, I couldn’t cast her off. 
I can’t explain them. Only I swear to you they do her no 
discredit. I should think not indeed! Don’t believe Mr. Taylor 
if he has told you things against her. They are lies. I don’t 
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see what business Mr. Taylor has to know anything about her 
at all!” 

“Men like Taylor know everything. It’s their business to find 
out. They know more of us than we know ourselves. They are 
generally right ; because you see, they don’t care. You are my 
dear boy, but in this instance, notwithstanding your oaths, I am 
inclined to believe Taylor rather than you. I daresay you haven’t 
even tried to speak the truth tome. I never found truth on the 
earth, certainly not in my children. Why should you be different 
from the rest? I thought all this time you were falling in love 
with Viola ; but it seems you have been carrying on with this Finn 
woman in London. I have lost faith in you, Eustace. I suspect 
Taylor knows you better than I do; because you see he doesn’t 
care.” 

“What more did Mr. Taylor tell you of me?” asked Eustace 
sick at heart. 

“Was there anything more to tell?” said the old man, laying 
his hands on his grandson’s shoulders, looking into his eyes and 
through his own dimness reading a tale of woe. Then he pushed 
the lad from him, and throwing himself back against his cushions 
cried :—“ What’s the good of asking you? you would not tell me 
the truth!” 

“By God, I have spoken nothing but truth so far. What more 
has Mr. Taylor told you?” 

“Nothing. He has told me nothing. But I overheard—they 
think old men have no ears—I overheard him speaking with that 
person named Higgins—— ” 

“With Mr. Higgins!” echoed Eustace, dismayed. 

The old man looked at him sharply and for a minute there was 
silence. 

“Yes, with Mr, Trelawney Higgins; about some swindle, some 
theft on the part of my son ; your father.” 

““My father!” there was a note of despair in his voice not 
unnoticed. And again silence followed. 

“On the part of your father. It is not news to you, Eustace, 
that your father was a thief, nor is if news to me. I can endure 
revelations about him, and remember only that he left me his 
son; whose hands are clean; who has fooled me with no lies; 
whose whole life will bear looking into by Taylor, or by that 
other man, or by me: whose name may be written without shame 
under the long list of honourable names in my Family Bible. Is 
it not so?” 

He stopped, and held out his trembling hands. Eustace 
did not take them. He had lost sight of his own anguish 
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in sorrow for that frail, broken-hearted old map, losing his last 
stake. 

“Grandfather ; I have—I think-—told you no lies, but I have 
not told you all the truth. I will tell you now—if you wish.” 

A shudder passed over the old man’s frame: he seemed one 
who is abandoning all hope. 

“ Merciful God!” he murmured, “I am to be spared nothing !” 
But he put his hand on the young man’s arm and drew him closer. 
“Yes, yes! my dear boy! tell me everything—it is the only way 
for us both. Only not to-night, Eustace—I could not bear it to- 
night. Let me keep my dear boy for one night longer, as I have 
believed him!” 

Eustace would rather have got it over at once, but there was 
no gainsaying that frail old man, ‘“ You know,” he said, raising 
his head, “I have recovered from it—thanks to Anna. It belongs 
to the past.” 

“That makes no difference! Margaret recovered, you know. 
But I shall not be able to hate you, Eustace, whatever it is. You 
shall marry your Anna, if you love her—if she is a good woman. 
Pll put up with it and help you both. Don’t tell me anything 
to-night. I’ve had enough for to-night. I know the worst. 
Now we'll go to breakfast and be friends still. Only I can’t have 
your name in my book, you know; nor have you here after me, 
in my place. Come, it’s dinner-time; you go on and I'll follow 
you presently, to breakfast.” 

His heart bleeding for the agitation he had caused, Eustace 
corrected, gently :— 

“To bed, grandfather.” 

“Yes, yes, to breakfast: that’s what I said. Now go and leave 
me—I know the worst—you shall tell me the rest to-morrow: 
to-morrow when I ar stronger.” 


Cuaprer VY. 


Evsracez left him unwillingly; knowing however, that he gene- 
rally himself rang for his valet when he was ready to be carried 
to bed. 

It was late, everyone else seemed to have gone except 
Mr. Taylor who was waiting in the adjoining room with his 
clerk, Eustace said to him in passing, 

“ Make an excuse, sir, to look in on my grandfather presently. 
He’s a bit upset, I fancy.” 

“Mr. Sercombe! A word with you, if you please!” a. the 
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lawyer ; but Eustace passed on closing the door behind him. Too 
much crushed for further thought, conscious of little but the old 
man’s grief and inalienable affection, he flung himself on his bed 
and sank into the profound sleep of mental and physical 
exhaustion. 

Mr. Taylor intended to act almost immediately on the hint he had 
received; before he could do so, the old man himself came to him. 

“Have you got it ready?” asked Sir Eustace, speaking very 
slowly, as if only by great effort could he find his words. 

“ Quite ready,” replied the lawyer with alacrity, “I will read it 
over to you.” 

“No, no, I am not going to sign it to-night. Give it to me, and 
I'll read it myself. We'll see about the signatures yesterday.” 

“To-morrow, to-morrow. Well, it will be to-morrow in forty 
minutes. Your house keeps such early hours, Sir Eustace, that it 
seems quite wrong for us two elderly men to be talking business 
with the short hand of the clock where it is. None the less, if we 
got the signing over to-night—it won’t take five minutes—we 
should, I fancy, both of us sleep the sounder.” 

“Give it to me,” said Sir Eustace: “I will lock it up till the 
morning.” There was a glitter in his eye only seen on occasions 
which inspired him with stupid obstinacy, and Mr. Taylor knew 
resistance was vain. Not thus had his eye glittered when two 
days ago he had bidden his lawyer prepare a formal instrument 
which should nullify all his previous testaments. One of these 
would have bequeathed his wealth to a charity: another, to 
Stopford and Margaret his wife ; another to the young girl Viola. 
Never had Mr. Taylor drawn up a will with greater satisfaction 
than this new one; but his uneasiness was great till he knew it 
signed, nay till he had seen the destruction of the earlier 
documents. Suppose after all, he should change his mind? If 
his grandson who had been closeted with him for an hour had 
offended him? Mr. Taylor had been greatly vexed by the 
conversation about Anna Breien; it had been none of his 
initiating and he bad done his very best to explain the scandal 
away, It did not occur to him that young Eustace could be 
thinking of marrying the unpleasant woman, and he did not 
himself attach importance to her; but with old Sir Eustace’s 
extraordinary views one could never foresee what umbrage he 
might not take at the merest trivialities. 

Sir Eustace bid his lawyer good-night and carried the document 
into the library. He sat down, spreading it on the table before 
him. His eye, however was worn with grief and went over and 
over the first sentence with its customary preamble about the 
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revoking of all former wills, till he felt quite stupefied. Then he 
turned the pages backwards and forwards till he found the name 
of his heir, the dear name identical with his own; and he sat long 
with his fingers resting upon it, muttering to himself and 
thinking of his boy’s handsome face, of his thoughtful eyes which 
sometimes—not always—met his so frankly, thinking how the 
boy was like himself in countenance, in mind, in ambition, just 
the very one of all his descendants, kinsmen, acquaintance, whom 
he would like to think seated on his throne. 

And now, Eustace had failed him; Eustace was no other than 
his father’s son. Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? 
Eustace also was a thief; he had practically confessed ; no doubt 
was possible. He was not fit for the position this document 
would assign to him; he must not be allowed to assume it. He 
must share the fate of his miserable parents, not because of their 
faults, alas and alas! because of his own! 

Sir Eustace rose slowly, poked the fire into a blaze, put the 
unsigned document into the grate, and held it down with the 
tongs till it was consumed. 

“My first thought was right,” he told himself; “Viola is the 
only one who is innocent.” 

He staggered to his feet, and walked across the room once or 
twice as if he had forgotten what he was doing; then laboriously 
found the Bible and read over the long list of names, noting the 
omissions more than the entries. 

“The little one might be written in,” he murmured, “but I 
don’t care for the little one. He is not my Eustace.” 

And with that his head fell on the open page, and he wept, 
hot scalding tears which weakened and terrified him, till he 
forgot what he was weeping for, and even called to his grandson 
to come and help him. 

After a time he recovered himself, or at least something of his 
memory. He must go to bed. Barker, the valet, was of course 
waiting for his bell. He did not feel equal to Barker yet: he 
would go upstairs on foot alone. So he struggled to the door, a 
tottering old man, much of an automaton wandering on in a dream. 

“Shall I give you an arm, sir?” said Milton coming forward. 
It was not his business, but he had done it on previous occasions 
when Sir Eustace had wished childishly to show his independence 
of Barker. 

“Rather later than usual to-night, sir!” said Milton cheerfully. 
Sir Eustace was offended; this was treating him Kke an infant 
who must be sent to bed at seven: 

“Yes,” he answered, pompously, “and I have not finished my 
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business yet. I’m coming down again when I’ve spoken to 
Mr. Eustace.” 

“Governor seems a bit dotty to-night,” thought Milton, almost 
carrying him. 

Taking the candle from the servant's hand, Sir Eustace went 
alone into his grandson’s room, leaving the door open: and Milton, 
slightly uneasy, went in search of Mr. Barker. 

The old man, shading the candle, creeping as softly as if he 
were & mere cunning madman, glanced contemptuously at the 
rosy child and moved on to Eustace’s side. The elder brother 
slept no less profoundly than Ernest, but his attitude was strained 
and unreposeful, one arm hanging, his face drawn as if tormented 
by evil dreams. The old man stood over him, his knees, his 
whole frame shaking, tears running down his cheeks. 

“My boy! My own dear boy!” he murmured, touching the 
sleeper timidly, then lifting the fallen hand. 

Eustace was worn out and could not be aroused. He moved 
slightly, opened his eyes for a single instant, then slept on. 

Meanwhile Viola in her room at the other end of the gallery, 
had not yet gone to bed. She sat listening to the sighing wind, 
watching the stars, thinking of Eustace and herself, sadly but not 
hopelessly. To her youth and strength it seemed impossible 
things should not right themselves. Had not Aunt Meggie waited 
fifteen years and found her lover at last? Would not Viola wait 
thirty for Eustace? who in comparison with Mr. Trelawney 
Higgins was truly Hyperion to a satyr. Oh it was impossible to 
vanquish Love! ”“Epws dvixate uayav— 

Whatever had happened, and Eustace’s face had convinced her 
it was something serious, nevertheless it must come right! To- 
morrow he would tell her everything, and they would consult 
together ; she would comfort him and inspire him with her own 
good hope. 

These meditations were interrupted by an unusual sound in the 
passage ; surely Sir Eustace’s shuffling tread ! 

She peeped out; yes, grandfather looking very shaky, walking, 
and escorted not by Barker but by Milton. And grandfather went 
into Eustace’s room and Milton hurried away. It was very strange. 

Viola impetuously crept from her room and followed him. He 
had not shut the door and she could see him bending over his 
grandson, the candle badly held and dropping the wax, tears falling 
on the sleeper from his aged eyes. Viola’s heart beat with appre- 
hension. Was he crazy? He really looked crazy, standing there 
crying and mumbling. Eustace would be terrified should he 
chance to wake! Eustace would be scalded, perhaps blinded with 
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the boiling wax! Suppose grandfather were really crazy and 
were to take into his poor old head to hurt, to murder the sleeper! 
(Such things had been known.) Oh why had Milton gone away? 
and where was Barker? Barker and the carrying chair and the 
attendant footmen ? 

The candle suddenly fell from Sir Eustace’s hand, extinguishing 
itself on the blanket; without stopping to think, Viola had 
snatched up another and was at the old man’s side. 

“Tt’s all right, grandfather! I’m here! Don’t wake Eustace,” 
said the girl. 

Sir Eustace caught her in his arms. 

“Oh my dear! My dear! At least I have you still,” he 
murmured, 

“Tt’s all right, grandfather,” repeated Viola ; “ come away now, 
darling! It’s bedtime, and Eustace will do whatever you want in 
the morning.” 

She was in an agony lest her cousin should wake and see her. 

“ He will never do what I want,” said the old man, suffering 
himself to be led away. “I wish he had never come here, for he’s 
only one disappointment the more. Put him out of your head, 
my child, for he isn’t fit for you, and you won’t get him.” 

Viola laughed; naturally, she hoped. ‘Oh I know all about 
that! Have you only just found it out? But don’t be angry 
with Eustace; you know you are really very fond of him. Why 
are we going downstairs, grandfather? It’s bed-time. Just 
look at the clock!” 

He insisted, taking his way back to the library, and Viola 
catching sight of Barker watching from a distance, found the 
courage to humour him. The lamps were still burning, the ashes 
were in the grate, the Bible lay open. He sat down before it and 
took up a pen. 

“Yes, I got fond of him,” said Sir Eustace, “but he’s just one 
more good-for-nothing like the rest. You are the only one I can 
trust. Yet if after all you do marry him, my dear, it’s what I had 
wished—am I talking right, Viola? saying the right words?” 

“T don’t think so, grandfather! or you wouldn’t have called 
Eustace a good-for-nothing! Eustace of all people! But it was 
just a mistake, darling, I know that! Isaw you upstairs with him, 
and I declare, grandfather, I thought you were going to kiss him!” 

He put on his glasses, pulled the inkstand nearer and labori- 
ously leaned over the Bible. 

“T want to ink in the little one’s name,” he said. “I'd like to 
have someone of my name. You, my dear, will be taking a 
husband and forgetting that ever you signed yourself Sercombe.” 
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“No fear I shall ever sign anything else!” cried Viola, gaily. 

“TI know better. You are a very pretty woman, Viola. Weill 
put little Ernest in to make sure.” 

Viola, taking no great interest in this ceremony, watched 
apathetically, wondering how Eustace had vexed him. 

“T can’t do it,” said the old man peevishly, throwing. the pen 
down: “I’ve gone over it three times and there isn’t a mark. 
It’s bewitched, or else I’m going blind. Can you read what I’ve 
written, Viola? and have I got the right words? I don’t always, 
you know, talking or writing.” 

He had omitted to dip the pen; but the girl angry with herself 
for neglecting him, had not the heart to tell him of his folly. 

“Try again, grandfather! You can write beautifully, you 
know, when you like!” 

Very carefully, his hand shaking more than ever in the cramping 
to hold the pen, he traced out the letters one by one, Viola 
leaning over him, her eyes following the strokes. 

Again he threw the pen from him. ‘TI can’t do it,” he said, 
“it’s not coming right. It’s what I told you, Viola; when I am 
very tired I get the wrong words.” 

What he had written plainly and it would seem fondly, was the 
name of the elder of the two brothers, the name which was the 
same as his own, 

“ Eustace.” 

There were tears in Viola’s eyes as she shut the book and took 
itaway. At the same moment, Barker came with the litter and 
the porters to carry the old gentleman to his room. He fell into 
his usual routine as if it had been ten o’clock instead of half-past 
twelve. 

“Tt is all right!” said Viola to herself, “everything is all 
right! To-morrow the sun will shine and we shall all be happy 
again. And Eustace and I shall love each other till we are as old 
as grandfather. Poor grandfather! he would have been happier 
if grandmother had Jived! And I shall be always there with my 
Eustace |” 

That we must each one die sooner or later is the one certainty 
in our future; yet it is the thing we think of seldomest, realise 
the least. Viola was young and very strong. She had seen no 
illness ; since her childhood suffered no bereavement. 

“ My Eustace will be always with me,” she said, “and I always 
with him.” 

; She meant no presumption; she seemed to be simply stating a 
act. 


(To be continued.) 


[ 153 ] 


Che Poems of Emily Bronte. 


To those who, holding dear, have formed for themselves any 
conception of that great genius who died “between the finishing 
of labour and the award of praise” the works of Emily Bronté 
must be chiefly interesting as the record of a unique and in some 
senses, an appalling personality: and it is undeniable that to the 
majority of those readers to whom she is but casually known, this 
personality—one of the most remarkable in the history of modern 
literature—presents itself as repugnant and distasteful. 

“Mind,” says Mr. Pater, “ we cannot choose but approve when 
we recognise it: soul may repel us and not because we misunder- 
stand it.” But it is possible that here is a soul which has most 
repelled where least it has been understood. 

It is mainly upon ‘‘ Wuthering Heights” that Emily Bronté’s 
reputation as a great artist and a repulsive woman has been built: 
her poems—which in part supply its key and commentary—are a 
truer revelation of her veritable self than that grim and matchless 
tragedy, by which she is too exclusively known and upon which, 
perforce, her fame must rest. The note of violence which in a 
measure disfigures, and yet in a measure enhances and always 
triumphantly fails to weaken, the passion of “Wuthering Heights” 
is absent from the author’s poems—as it would probably have been 
absent from her later work. In that dreadful and incomparable 
story she was testing her powers, she had not altogether gauged 
them. They were, at the outset, perhaps too much for her, and 
overwhelmed a mind, which young in waking, could not confine 
and comprehend itself. Swept forward by the oncoming and 
strong current of her genius, she was, in the first rush of it, 
somewhat borne away; so strongly that we too are borne along 
with it, forgiving the impetuosity and turbid tumult of that 
stream. 

Charlotte has urged, in vindication of a violence she might not 
dismiss and could not altogether explain, that “the writer who 
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possesses the creative gift owns something of which he is not 
always master.” But that ultimately Emily must have been 
master of any gift she did possess, it is hardly possible to doubt. 
The evidence of her poems goes far to show that, in time, she 
would have discarded the unchecked vehemence of immaturity for 
a vigour more intrinsic and appealing. Her last lines—the 
dignity and grandeur of which it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate—remind us that she was out-growing her mighty 
childhood—that within sight of eternity the fruit of time was 
ripening fast. 

It seems little matter for regret that no reliable likeness of 
Emily exists, that our mental presentment is not marred by any 
inefficient, dubious print, that we are bound to construct one for 
ourselves solely from the masterly notes with which Charlotte has 
furnished us in the prefaces to “ Wuthering Heights” and the 
“Posthumous Poems” and from the suggestive study for which 
Miss Robinson is responsible. 

But the true—the one original likeness, Emily herself has 
sketched: it is outlined in these slim pages of neglected verse, 
The eyes that watched unweariedly to find “how very far the 
morning lies away”; the “chainless soul,” the “quenchless will,” 
the “savage heart,” and the “resentful mood” are mirrored here. 

Throughout her work, to those who look for them, sweeter and 
lighter fancies peer like stars between the masses of dark cloud 
from clearer rifts of sky. True, that these far-hung lights are 
few, but here the vault from which they gleam is loftier, and 
shows behind its hovering grey a promise of serener blue, It is 
then to these few, many of them halting and imperfect verses, 
that we must turn if we are to judge rightly of the writer. They 
are illuminative footnotes to the fragmentary history of that 
tragic, heroic and majestic soul, which walked unswervingly with 
Truth, viewed failure with sublime serenity, and tried conclusions 
with the mightiest powers that beset mankind. 

Emily was essentially a poet, and it is by poets that she has 
been severally recognised, interpreted and portrayed. “The pure 
note of absolutely right expression for things inexpressible in full 
by prose,” says Swinburne, “Emily had for birthright,” and 
Matthew Arnold wrote her elegy “who sank baffled, unknown— 
self-consumed.” 

“Wathering Heights,” which is pre-eminently the achievement 
of a poet, has been not unfitly termed the “nightmare of a 
recluse,’ and these poems may well be called day-dreams— 
wonderfal, awful dreams indeed—in their simple but compelling 
passion, their self-reliance and restraint, their concentrated force 
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and purity. In form and structure they are curiously deficient, 
lacking for the most part the instinctive grandeur and simplicity 
of style which marks the prose of “ Wuthering Heights ;” and it 
is evident that Emily had never set herself to master the art 
which would have clothed them fittingly, matching with certainty 
of rhythm their majesty of thought. They were written secretly 
—without thought of publication, not destined by their author to 
challenge or invite critical consideration. These strange self- 
communings took shape in intervals of leisure, snatched from 
prosaic but determined work. Perhaps in the northern twilight 
of the Haworth kitchen with “Tabby” knitting by the dying fire. 
Perhaps in greyer, lonelier dawns, when Emily rose early to the 
self-appointed labours of the day. For it is notable that this 
woman, who owned above most women the “inestimable gift of 
genius,’ was one who laid upon herself the simplest duties ; that 
in that poor and Spartan country parsonage it was Emily who, 
when need came, rose in the bitter winter mornings to do the 
disabled servant’s work, who conned her German across the pastry 
board, and cooked and cleaned “as if,” says her biographer, “she 
had no other aim in view than the providing for the day’s comfort. 
Of Emily’s deeper self, her violent genius, neither friend nor 
neighbour dreamed in those days. And to-day it is only this 
Emily who is remembered.” 

This is not, however, the place to dwell upon the homelier and 
lovelier side of that extraordinary character; it has been set, 
forth elsewhere by competent and reverent hands. It is with the 
darker and deeper aspect of it that we have to do in dealing with 
these poems, with the spiritual and mysterious self, which they 
80 prominently illumine. Over this figure—hardly human in its 
self-sufficiency and aloofness, and yet more than human in its 
compassionate gentleness for the doomed and erring—they cast 
an unmistakable—almost unearthly light: showing a soul which 
scorns the world with masterful persistence and disclaims all 
comradeship save that of the “strange visitants of air,” to itself 
80 magically allied. For from the world and her fellows, Emily 
Bronté was perhaps one of nature’s outcasts—a self-determined 
outlaw, whose indomitable spirit “even despair,” the possible 
outcome of her instinctive;isolation, was “ powerless to destroy.” 

The earth—her passionate and only love—was peopled for her 
by spirits of storm and cloud, of sun and darkness. These were 
the sole companions of those boding or ministering spirits within 
her soul. Fancy—that “fairy love”-—was her chosen playfellow 
and perhaps the only child she ever knew. Seldom, if ever, 
seeking intercourse with those around her, and impervious to the 
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influence of other minds, she was mainly dependent on the 
material her own imagination could supply. Throughout these 
ideal and impersonal lyrics the individual note is everywhere 
discernible. They are melodies, rather than barmonies, many of 
a haunting and piercing sweetness, instinct with a sweeping and 
mournful music peculiarly her own. 

Everywhere too, the note of pure passion is predominant, a 
passion untouched by mortality and unappropriated by sex—the 
passion of angels, of spirits, redeemed or fallen—if such there be. 
Rarely does any tranquil or tender human trait soften the 
brilliance of these strange imaginative pictures or relieve their 
gloom. Through the mist and sorrow of an ever-unsatisfied 
desire, she looked out upon the world, which the sad circumstances 
of her environment, together with the gloomy bias of her nature, 
showed so dark, with a curious indifference and mistrust. 

“An interpreter,” says Charlotte, “should always have stood 
between her and the world;” but human intervention she 
would never have endured. It was rather a divine interpreter, 
which all through life her ardent spirit beat its wings to reach 
and strained its eyes to see. For the “spirit-seer” who should 
make intelligible the awful chaos of existence and lighten its 
remorseless darkness, she had “watched and sought” her “life- 
time long.” 

In the dialogue entitled “The Philosopher” she utters the 
conclusive confession of her useless search :— 


“Had I but seen his glorious eye 
Once light the clouds that wilder me; 
I ne’er had raised this coward cry 
To cease to think, and cease to be; 
I ne’er had called oblivion blest, 
Nor stretching eager hands to death, 
Implored to change for senseless rest ~ 
This sentient soul, this living breath— 
Oh, let me die—that power and will 
Their cruel strife may close; 
And conquered good and conquering ill 
Be lost in one repose.” 


i‘ This remarkable if somewhat incoherent poem is perhaps the 
most original, as it is certainly the finest in thought and 
conception of all her poems. It asks and answers most distinctly 
the dominant question, and reveals the intellectual tragedy of 
her life. 

The thought of the pre-eminence of evil, of “ conquered good 
and conquering ill” with which it closes, is the text and motive 
of “ Wuthering Heights.” And “lost in one repose” she leaves 
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the chief actors in that awful tale, awful—not so much in the 
consideration of the frenzied passions which it delineates, as in 
the general scheme which shows evil proceeding out of good as 
though it were indeed a natural outcome. 

There, as in these verses, death is recognised as the one 
benignant power; the friend whose sad but unreproachable eyes 
greet alike kindly, good, and evil-comers—upon whose broad and 
pulseless breast the day of weeping ends. Edgar, the gentle, 
faithful husband, sleeps no more peacefully than the two wild 
lovers by his side. There can be—it is her final word—“ no 
unquiet slumbers for the sleepers in that quiet earth.” 

Death solves and absolves all—it is rest ; and the resolution of 
discordance: there is no sense of the mystery beyond, of judg- 
ment to follow; it holds only—to quote a passage from that work 
whose horrors have been so faithfully remembered while its 
beauties are frequently passed by— 


“a repose that neither earth nor hell can break—an assurance of the 
endless and shadowless hereafter—where life is boundless in its duration, 
and love in its sympathy, and joy in its fulness.” 


It brought no terror to this girl, who mused habitually upon 
facts and mysteries more terrible: It was no problem, because it 
was the end of problems; it scarcely meant obscurity to the soul 
thrust back relentlessly upon itself for light. 

“The Prisoner,” a very unequal fragment, ambitious in con- 
ception, but weak and disjointed in execution, closes with an 
utterance as passionate and individual as that with which the 
“ Philosopher ” ends. 


“Then dawns the Invisible; the unseen its truth reveals; 
My outward sense is gone, my inward essence feels: 
Oh! dreadful is the check—intense the agony— 
When the ear begins to hear, and the eye begins to see; 
When the pulse begins to throb, the brain to think again ; 
The soul to feel the flesh, and the flesh to feel the chain.” 


(“ What irks me most is this shattered prison,” says Cathy, dying, but 
the speech is Emily’s—“ I’m tired of being enclosed here; I’m wearying 
to escape into that glorious world, and to be always there; not seeing it 
through tears, the yearning for it through the walls of an aching heart.”]. 


“Yet I would lose no sting, would wish no torture less; 
The more that anguish racks, the earlier it will bless; 
And robed in fires of hell, or bright with heavenly shine, 
If it but herald death, the vision is divine!” 


The titles of these two poems are transparent pseudonyms for 
the author, and perhaps the sense of captivity underlies the 
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utterances of the “Philosopher” most definitely, while the 
philosophic spirit, which was notably Emily’s own, finds its 
expression in the latter poom. Of the hymns or invocations to 
imagination variously styled “To Imagination,” “ Plead for me,” 
“* My Comforter,” and “ How Clear She Shines,” the last named 
concludes with some burning and vigorous lines, summing up 
Emily’s estimate of life with bitter intensity. 

The spectacle here presented is one of trackless starless 
darkness, where images of perverted truth, wisdom and virtue 
seem to sweep like malignant meteors across a sullen and 
unlifting sky. This distorted picture may well appal the reader 
when he remembers that to the lonely brooding girl it was an 
actual and familiar scene. Vividly, insistently, as these dread 
visions are set before us, it is difficult to realise what existence 
was for her to whom they were the substance from which her 
thought took shape. Turning in recoil from such a conception 
of reality, two other worlds absorbed her gaze—the very intensity 
of which obscured her vision; worlds both bounded by her own 
“ space-sweeping soul.” 

From another noticeable address to imagination—headed “ My 
Comforter,” this declaration looms out lurid and convincing :— 


“So stood I, in Heaven’s glorious sun, 
And in the glare of Hell; 
My spirit drank a mingled tone, 
Of seraph’s song, and demon’s moan, 
What my soul bore, my soul alone 
Within itself can tell!” 


And of that “ mingled tone,” the note of hell rang ominously 
clear. Such conflicting voices were always audible; she was 
always listening to something akin to the great Tannhauser 
overture, while the mighty deities of Death and Time stood by. 
Watching and listening thus, her spirit undismayed maintained 
its steadfast struggling independence; and with the vision of the 
unseen ever before her, sorrow and guilt took shape—came into 
nearer view—“ passed by and plucked the golden blossom” of 
earthly hope and earthly promise. “I waited bliss,” she cries, 
“and cherished rest.” 

The world counted for nothing; all it could offer she passed 
passionately yet coldly by. Riches and fame and love—such 
undesired futilities were things for which she watched weak 
mortals strive with distant pitying disdain. Hardly born for 
earth, she seemed to peer beyond it—craving a clearer vision 
than it yielded—crying for liberty as only captives cry—appealing 
strenuously “from tyranny to God,” 
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Suffering and slavery were the great facts and despots of 
existence; and of suffering she had known enough, but hers was 
a nature which it could neither chasten nor subdue—it might but 
stir to rebellion one to whom submission was unknown. The 
only slavery known to her was a slavery to her own tameless and 
inexorable spirit; no alien power could have proved so obdurate 
and pitiless as was this being to itself. 

Body and soul were fitly mated. The hand which applied the 
searing remedy to its own wounded flesh, and the hand which 
wrote these lines were truly one :— 


“No promised heaven, these wild desires 
Could all, or half fulfil; 
No threatened hell, with quenchless fires, 
Subdue this quenchless will!” 


It was with the face of a pagan warrior that she confronted 
life and met death. A pagan above all she was: the centuries 
of revelation behind her seem not to have won a glance of 
question or of recognition; Christianity, taking its place with 
“the thousand creeds that move men’s hearts,” must have been 
found with them “unutterably vain,” nor does she even momen- 
tarily seem to turn from the sin and suffering of humanity to the 
picture of a suffering but sinless God. Indeed the religion of 
meditation and sacrament and self-surrender could never have 
won a possible assent from one who shunned so resolutely the 
common pledges and submissions of daily life. Only in her 
infinite forbearance with, and compassion fox the victims of weak- 
ness and vanity and passion, does she touch that eternally 
uplifted figure which hangs between earth and heaven to link 
inseparably the human with the divine. We cannot but 
remember that it was not Charlotte, but the pagan Emily, who 
to the last protected and forgave the sorry wreck who, once the 
pride, had come to be the terror of their home. It was she who 
achieved his epitaph wherein we read, almost amazed, the plea 
for weakness penned by one who so accounted strength :— 


“Then ‘Bless the friendly dust,’ I said, 
‘That hides thy unlamented head.’ 
Vain as thou wert and weak as vain, 
The slave of Falsehood, Pride and Pain— 
My heart has nought akin to thine; 
Thy soul is powerless over mine— 
But these were thoughts that vanished too; 
Unwise, unholy and untrue.” 


Revulsion ends in prayer and pity, and “Kind Heaven” is to 
“rant that spirit rest.” 
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Throughout these poems there is not one plea for joy, as there 
is hardly a hint that life can hold it; the sole prayer is for 
endurance, the sole hope lies in the mind from which it springs. 
Forced back upon the witness of her own soul for God, she lived 
and died a solitary, dauntless, sightless spirit, turning toward the 
day and sending forth the voice and vision of the night. 

Permitted no revelation, offered no certainty, but desiring 
both, the mind is called upon to sanction the worship of which it 
is itself the deity :— 


“ And am I wrong to worship where 
Faith cannot doubt, nor hope despair, 
Since my own soul can grant my prayer? 
Speak, God of visions, p!ead for me, 
And tell why I have chosen Thee!” 


There was for her no other choice—no alternative vision, and 
yet the impotence of her own mighty, but not almighty, spirit to 
dissipate the darkness of the disordered universe, to mitigate its 
pain, was ever present to her consciousness, and impotence to 
such a mind was a lash from which nothing could take the 
sting. 

In “Self-Interrogation” she thus reviews the past—questions 
the future :— 


“The vanished day? It leaves a sense 
Of labour hardly done; 
Of little gained with vast expense— 
A sense of grief alone! 


“ Well, thou hast fought for many a year, 

Hast fought thy whole life through, 

Hast humbled Falsehood, trampled Fear ; 
What is there left to do?” 


The third and fourth verses of the same poem exhibit the 
writer’s power of vivid personification :— 


“Time stands before the door of Death, 
Upbraiding bitterly ; 
And Oonscience, with exhaustless breath, 
Pours black reproach on me: 


“And though I’ve said that Conscience lies 
And Time should Fate condemn; 
Still, sad Repentance clouds my eyes, 
And makes me yield to them!” 


The massive figures of Time and Death—two familiar deities— 
stand visibly before us, and we are confronted by a picture that 
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Watts might well have painted: abstractions take shape and 
force themselves upon our vision almost before they can arrest our 
thought. 

In the fine imagery of “ Death,” this quality again is manifest. 

Emily had the power of presenting images and impressions of a 
convincing reality with a neglect or disdain of detail, which 
displays the pure imaginative quality of her work. Scenes 
and moods and thoughts are flashed upon our consciousness, we 
know not how; their terror, or delicacy, or beauty, is surely 
indicated, yet never obviously drawn—she calls up spirits with a 
spirit’s hand. 

It is said that her genius was masculine, but surely it was 
purely spiritual, strangely and exquisitely severed from embodi- 
ment and freed from any accident of sex. Never perhaps has 
passion been portrayed as she portrayed it—wayward and wild as 
storm, but pure as fire, as incorruptible as life’s own essence— 
deathless in the face of death. And nature is presented to us by 
the same unerring hand. Sublime, fantastic, are the scenes she 
puts before us, magically true—unmarred by any alien eloment— 
living as nature lives, set in no human frame. 

The sense of colour too is here and there importunate. 

In “ Stars” we pause arrested by the lines :— 


“ Blood-red he rose, and, arrow-straight 
His fierce beams struck my brow.” 


Strongly the splendour reaches us—seems unsurpassable, but 
turning to the page again it spreads and deepens with— 


“My lids closed down, yet through their veil 
I saw him blazing still, 
And steep in gold the misty dale, 
And flash upon the hill.” 


The colour symbolism in “The Philosopher ” is one of subtle 
beauty and significance. The “ Day-dream” leads us through 
a maze of colour—half-earthly, half-celestial, and wholly brilliant 
as the tints which dart across the vividly remembered phases of 
a sensitive waking dream. 

The following verse of the “ Death-scene” brings—and now, 
with scarcely one aid to actual sight—the shifting hues of 
luminous twilight into view :— 


“ Paled, at length, the sweet sun setting 
Sunk to peace the twilight breeze : 
Summer dews fell softly, wetting 
Glen, and glade, and silent trees.” 
VOL, CXXX, M 
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The music here perhaps calls up the vision, and merged, they 
form one of the loveliest pictures Emily has drawn, and the last 
three verses are among the most poignant and appealing she ever 
wrote. 
“Then his eyes began to weary, 
Weighed beneath a mortal sleep ; 
And their orbs grew strangely dreary, 
Clouded, even as they would weep. 


“But they wept not, but they changed not, 
Never moved and never closed; 

Troubled still, and still they ranged not, 
Wandered not, nor yet reposed! 


“So I knew that he was dying, 
Stooped, and raised his languid head; 
Felt no breath and heard no sighing, 
So I knew that he was dead.” 


Throughout the poems colour and thought and music move, 
mournfully blent, haunting the mind and leaving it at last 
unable to determine whether most poignantly it heard, or felt, 
or saw. 

When first we listen to these songs, we are brought face to 
face with the woman who wrote them—we must remember who 
the singer is. When once we know them and have been haunted 
by their rebellious and contending music it will not be possible 
to forget. It will then be difficult to appraise them dispassion- 
ately, to single out here a lyric for appreciation, or there to 
critically discard some halting and imperfect piece. They will 
stand for the most part as a whole—the consistent, successive 
utterance of a soul whose claim to our admiration or regard we 
must emphatically accept or deny. 

In a book of selections, such lyrics as “ Death,” “The 
Visionary,” ‘“ Hope,” and the exquisite ‘“‘ Remembrance” would 
properly find their place, but to meet them isolated thus for the 
first time would be to miss their real significance. To come upon 
such a poem as “ Remembrance,” without the knowledge that its 
author knew absolutely nothing of the passion which breathes 
and burns in every line, would be to lose the apprehension of the 
artistic power of a writer who touched the unknown with such 
an unfaltering hand. Here Emily sounds, for the first and last 
time, the depths of human anguish; painting, with a profound and 
poignant power, the picture of surviving life stationed stern and 
unswaying before the spectacle of murdered joy. 

The two most prominent women poets of the century, Mrs. 
Browning and Christina Rossetti, among whose writings passion, 
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exotic or mystical, plays so conspicuous a part, have never 
surpassed, if they have ever equalled, this love-song of a woman 
who never loved. 

It is Emily’s only recognition of that feeling which, for most 
women, colours and transfigures and embraces life. We feel 
that she alone could have thus presented it, while yet remem- 
bering how elsewhere with her own severe and serious certainty 
she wrote such lines as these: 


“Mirth is but a mad beguiling 

Of the golden-gifted time: 

Love—a demon-meteor, wiling 
Heedless feet to gulfs of crime.” 


It is interesting to contrast the restrained but burning con- 
stancy of the feeling which “ Remembrance ” portrays, with that 
of the hero of “ Wuthering Heights.” It has all the tenacity— 
the desperate vigour of his passion without its feverish ferocity, 
and suggests that Emily could, when she chose, exchange the 
awful for the sublime. Full of a grand and sweeping music, 
true to the deepest and gravest passion, it ranks among the two 
or three of her poems which are indubitably great. 

The “Death Scene”’—despite the weakness of the opening 
verses—a picture of moving and pathetic beauty, is the poem 
which least reflects the personality of the writer. The mute 
protest of the dying lover, which serves to check the distracting 
remonstrance of the living, is a fine dramatic touch; and the 
last four verses invite comparison with those on a similar 
theme by another now unnoticed poet. Hood’s “ Death-Bed ” ig 
perfect in construction and very different in conception, but 
in both these poems truth and pathos meet. The quietude 
of resignation and the more awful stillness of despair are each 
convincingly portrayed, but Emily’s scene of human ending— 
in spite of its technical defects—is the one of surpassing loveliness 
and power. 

The song beginning “The linnet in the rocky dells ”—a 
musical and lovely dirge—contains one characteristic verse ; 


“Well, let them fight for honour’s breath 
Or pleasure’s shade pursue— 
The dweller in the land of death 
Is changed and careless too.” 


Changed to all “fleeting treacheries,” careless of all the poor 
pursuits of earth, in that “land where all things are forgotten,” 
to Emily must any liberated spirit be. Nature alone Might be 
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remembered—its voice regarded—its whispering solace heard. 
Nature, the one subduing and consolatory power, she worshipped 
with all the intense and concentrated passion of her soul. It 
was a guardian—a lover, from which if she were wrested she 
must die. The “dim moon struggling in the sky” kept welcome 
watch with her; the stars departing left a “desert sky.” With 
them she says :— 


“JT was at peace, and drank your beams 
As they were life to me; 
And revelled in my changeful dreams, 
Like petrel on the sea. 


“Thought followed thought, star followed star, 
Through boundless regions, on ; 
While one sweet influence, near and far, 
Thrilled through and proved us one!” 


Human sympathy she never sought, and love she “laughed to 
scorn,” but the “nightly stars,” the “silent dew,” the sun that 
“ gilds the morning ”—these were the “ best beloved of years,” 
the guardians against an ever-threatening despair. Nature 
under all aspects greeted her always with a face of tireless 
beauty, a breast of wide-sufficing rest. The motherhood of earth 
for her children—the love of death for its own, such communion 
she could taste and understand. One held the liberty for which 
she panted, and one the rest towards which she leaned ; and both 
surveyed, unmoved as she, the trivial prizes for which men strive 
and die. 

In lines which recall one of Byron’s well-known stanzas, she 
mourns in exile the ‘‘fields of home,” as he the purity and 
freshness of a departed youth. The thought of the stunted 
heather on her beloved moors, evokes this outburst : 


“—-not the loved music, whose waking 

Makes the soul of the Swiss die away, 
Has a spell more adored and heart-breaking 

Than, for me, in that blighted heath lay. 
The spirit which bent ’neath its power 

How it longed—how it burned to be free! 
If I could have wept in that hour 

Those tears had been heaven to me.” 


The first six of the posthumous poems, from one of which these 
verses are taken, are clumsy and youthful compositions, but 
through them the dominant adoration of her life finds some 
inadequate expression. They speak her strong and unappeasable 
yearning for the things which alone she loved and loved so well. 
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“*My sister Emily,’ wrote Charlotte, ‘loved the moors. Flowers 
brighter than the rose bloomed in the blackest of the heath for her; out 
of a sullen hollow in a livid hillside her mind could make an Eden.’” 


She had to admit one power before which her tameless spirit 
knelt in “ Fond idolatry,” and so she puts this plea into the voice 
of the spirit of wind and sun and sky : 

“Few hearts to mortals given, 
On earth so wildly pine, 


Yet few would ask a heaven 
More like this earth than thine.” 


This later selection notably includes the famous “ Last Lines” 
and the five stanzas beginning “ Often rebuked, yet always back 
returning,” the last two of which contain the essence of her 
personal philosophy. 

“Tl walk where my own nature would be leading: 
It vexes me to choose another guide: 


Where the grey flocks in ferny glens are feeding: 
Where the wild wind blows on the mountain side. 


What have those lonely mountains worth revealing? 
More glory and more grief than I can tell: 

The earth that wakes one human heart to feeling 
Can centre both the worlds of Heaven and Hell.” 


Of her two greatest and best-known poems—the “Old Stoic” 
and “Last Lines,” it is hardly necessary to speak. They are 
familiar to all students of English literatare, and the latter stands 
alone and unsurpassed for depth and gravity, for passionate and 
lofty strength. 

“No last words,” says Swinburne, “of poet or hero, or sage or saint, 
were ever worthy of longer and more reverent remembrance than that 
appeal which is so far above and beyond a prayer to the indestructible 
God within herself.” 


On that alone might have rested her claim to fame. 

But a more blessed fate than that of fame awaited her. Death 
snatched her early, kindly, from a life which must have been to 
the end, it seems, thwarted and overcast. And in the near light 
of its approach, she perceived it clearly no longer as a friend 
to welcome, but as a last enemy to overthrow. She met its 
challenge, and being born for conquest, overcame. There was 
“Not room for Death, Nor atom that his might could render void.” 

“While physically she perished, mentally she grew stronger 
than we had yet known her,” Charlotte affirmed, relating the 
details of her s'‘ster's ending, with a truth and beauty of 
expression which she has never reached elsewhere ; 
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“Day by day when I saw with what a front she met suffering I looked 
on her with an anguish of wonder and love. I have seen nothing like it; 
but indeed I have never seen her parallel in anything. Stronger than 
a man, simpler than a child, her nature stood alone.” 


Her nature stood alone. That was the awful fact—the tragedy 
of her life. 

Alone in its negation of all that other mortals hold most dear ; 
alone in its unwavering pity for frailty and error—no touch of which 
could ever mar the righteousness and vigour of this one woman’s 
heart ; alone in suffering and achievement; in the dark uncom- 
panioned vigils of its life and the triumphant conflict of its death. 
It seems almost as if she must stand thus alone for ever—on that 
“ other side of silence” ; not framed for bliss, and yet too strong 
for an eternity of groping torment, alien alike to spirits lost and 
blest. Rather, resolved into the elements she worshipped, she 
seems to find her immortality, transmuted, given back to earth 
again. Her spirit—one with the keen and searching airs that 
sweep wildly and sweetly over the wastes she loved—finds rest, 
and liberty, and wandering peace. 

Strong to act and think and feel in the narrow channels 
prescribed for her by dreary circumstance and a despotic 
temperament, she was yet beset by a weakness that comes of 
undiverted strength. Her resolute rejection of human interest 
and sympathy intensified her suffering and in a measure nullified 
her powers. She possessed a force of passion and vision not 
given to any of her countrywomen who have spoken widely to the 
world; and yet she speaks and can speak only to a few scattered 
hearers—to thoge to whom she is, in some strange and far-off 
fashion, personally dear. 

For few will find it in their hearts to love this passionate child 
of storm and cloud: hers was a nature slow to attract; swift to 
dismay: but those who do, will love her with something of her 
own intensity, her own unfitful fire, and with that constancy 
which, it has been pointed out, is a quality with which nearly all 
her characters or personifications are endowed. 

“She died,” it was said, “in a time of promise”; and if she 
had “only lived”! cried those who, noting the immaturities 
and deficiencies of her always inspired but imperfect work, 
imagined a glorious future for one who never let her “spirit tire 
with looking for what is to be.” 

But we, surveying that life “in all things troubled and 
taintless,” foreseeing the certain sorrow, the possible failure of 
its future, reviewing the defeat and anguish of its past—find the 
ery stifled on our lips: and silence takes! the place of speech as 
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we remember that she lived long enough to lift such a cry for 
liberty as few women have ever lifted: to give a brief but 
sufficient utterance to the soul— 


“ whose calm intensity 
Glared sunless on the passion sun that blinds 
Unblinded——” 


and to die as she had lived boldly confronting, and at the last 
defying, death—crying there was “ not room” for it—making ne 
way. 

“Wuthering Heights,” said Sydney Dobell, who was the first 
to claim it for immortality, displayed the “ unformed writing of a 
giant-hand, and the large utterance of a baby-god.” Fragments 
of that large utterance—imperfect characters traced by that 
giant-hand are set before us in these lyrics. With the exception 
of a few weak and early pieces, there is hardly one which does 
not display some sombre and startling beauty—some burning 
thought or delicate ray of fancy—some fine image or reflection. 
Unique in their originality, sincerity and force, they have rested 
alone and almost unnoticed in the lumber room of literature: it 
is time the dust was shaken from them; that they stood forth to 
speak for themselves and their creator in unflinching tones. 

They cannot attract the casual reader; they must assuredly 
dispense with popularity, and possibly with wide-spread recogni- 
tion—but they will live in the mind of that finer company with 
whom “remembrance makes fame.” 


CHARLOTTE M. Mew. 











Che Conversion of Bullock Commy. 


“Tr only the men would come,” said the Vicar with an 
unconscious sigh. He had locked the door of the little school- 
room which did duty as a church during the restoration of the 
fine old building on the opposite hillside. Its flint stone tower, 
massive and unshaken by the passing centuries, had seen the 
wild borderers, on their sturdy Scotch ponies, roll like a 
devastating flood into Yorkshire, leaving ruin and desolation 
behind them on their way through Northumberland and Durham, 
and harry and burn and slay what they could not carry off from 
the fair Yorkshire dales, when Robert the Bruce was king. 
Though he was quite unaware of it, there was a touch of the 
pathetic about the good man as he stood in the summer sunshine, 
with his garb as medieval as modern times permit, and his ideals 
as great an anachronism as his appearance. 

Celia looked up, her flower-blue eyes all sympathy. Celia 
Dane was schoolmistress for the present at Kirby Barton, gaining 
that practical experience of school and parish management which 
should fit her to be the worthy helpmeet she hoped to a 
missionary brother out in the Sonth Seas—a brother whose 
career ended inevitably in the light that beats upon an episcopal 
throne. The small black bonnet under which she straightly 
confined the fairness of her hair, the long black cloak with which 
she draped the slender youthfulness of her figure, were the 
outward and visible signs of an entire oneness of mind between 
herself and her Vicar. 

The Vicar handed her the big iron key, and she swung it 
thoughtfully upon a slim white finger. 

“Mr. Lazenby was there,” she said. 

He was but a poor sample, Celia felt, of that masculine half of 
his flock after which the soul of the good man yearned ; still, he 
was aman. But to the Vicar’s mind, as a fish in the net of the 
gospel, he was by no means to be despised. 

“Lazenby!” he said, “Bullock Tommy from the Court 
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Farm! Dear me, I had forgotten that his name was Lazenby, 
one hears it so seldom. Now he, if we could turn his soul to 
righteousness, would be an offering to the Lord indeed. What 


in the world has brought him to church, a——’ 

The Vicar checked the description of his new convert that 
trembled on his tongue. Mr. Thomas Lazenby’s falls from what 
grace he might be said to possess were not, perhaps, many, but 
they were deep. Again and again had the Vicar pointed out to 
Sir Robert Barton, his patron and the lord of the manor of Kirby 
Barton and all that to it appertained, the inadvisability, on the 
score of example, of keeping such a man in his employ. The 
baronet’s curt reply never varied. He would rather have 
Bullock Tommy on his farm drunk, he said, than any other man 
he knew sober. So Tommy struggled through each successive 
debauch neither a sadder nor a wiser man, and the Vicar was 
more than justified in his astonishment to hear that he had 
formed one of his congregation that morning. 

“T think he came because I asked him,” said Celia simply. “TI 
spoke to him yesterday, as I passed his cottage on my way to 
Felby, and I told him I never saw him at church and I wished he 
would come—and to-day he did.” 

“First fruits, my child,” said the Vicar, his eyes kindling 
though his words were stilted and unreal, “the first of your 
gatherings in your Master’s vineyard. May you have many 
such!” 

Celia turned away, her cheek flushing a little with that pure 
and selfless rapture known only to the ardent proselytiser. 
Surely she might bring into the true fold many such, if methods 
as simple as those she had used proved so surprisingly successful. 
If a glance of friendly interest, a few words of invitation could 
melt the ice of even Mr. Thomas Lazenby’s indifference, how 
much more might she not accomplish by the fervent exhortation, 
the passionate pleadings of which, once her natural girlish 
timidity were overcome, she felt herself capable ! 

It was of that glance of friendly interest from a girl’s frank 
eyes, those few words of kindly invitation from a girl’s sweet lips 
that Bullock Tommy was thinking as he leaned over the white gate 
in the sunshine, a straw in his mouth, and his eyes on the rolling 
wolds, where the cattle he tended better drunk than any other 
man could sober were grazing down the wind. The white roads 
wound like ribbons about the curving hills, the serrated tops of 
the pine plantations that crowned every rise cut jaggedly into a 
sky of glittering blue, but Tommy saw none of these things, A 
memory absorbed him. 
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“Good morning, Mr. Lazenby.” It had sounded very pleasant. 
He did not remember that any one had ever called him “ Mr. 
Lazenby ” before. There was a tradition in the village that he 
had a surname, but no one ever used it; as “ Bullock Tommy ” he 
had gone through life ever since circumstances had tumbled him, 
barefoot, ragged and sturdy, into his present environment. He 
had “ gone behind the cattle” from that day to this, successfully 
evading the arm of a law that did not reach quite so far in those 
days as it does in these, and growing up in an ignorance as 
contented and complete as that of the herds he cared for. From 
that contentment a girl’s blue eyes had roused him, roused him 
to compare himself with other men outwardly and inwardly, to 
the vague disturbing of his equanimity. 

Yet outwardly he compared not badly with the others who 
composed his little world. To begin with, he was earning thirty 
shillings a week, handsome money for a “ cattle-man,” and out of 
it he had thriftily put by a sum that, for a man in his station, 
was large; and would have been larger but for the drain upon it 
of his periodical lapses from the path of sobriety. The cottage 
he lived in, one of the row of three behind him, solidly built of 
stone and roofed with slate, was his own, and such furniture as it 
contained was of that heavy, well-nigh indestructible, very 
respectable make only found nowadays in the cottages of the 
peasantry. Moreover, it was spotless, from its square-topped 
chimney to its snowy threshold. Bullock Tommy “did” for 
himself, and it is doubtful whether any woman in the village 
could have done better. 

As regarded his inner man he found classification by no means 
easy. He had absolutely no data to go upon. Leaving the 
problem of himself as an individual till he should have gathered 
a sufficient knowledge of other men as individuals to make 
comparison possible, Tommy turned again to the consideration of 
practical and understandable details. To which end he sought 
the companionship and counsel of his friend and neighbour Nancy 
Sykes. 

It being Sunday afternoon Nancy was idle. With the last 
baby in her arms, and the last baby but one clinging to her 
skirts, she was sitting at her cottage door. Bullock Tommy 
crossed his arms on the top of her little white gate and leant 
heavily on it, and the clove carnations, all softly blooming in the 
hot garden, sent a welcoming waft of fragrance over him. Nancy 
greeted her visitor with a twinkle in her brown eyes. 

“ Ah’m tell’t tha wert i’ church this mornin’, Tommy,” she said. 
“Bahnd ti reform, foaks say. "Tis a bit sudden, Ah’m thinking.” 
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Tommy braced his muscles and set himself to meet the remark 
he had known was inevitable. 

“Nay,” he said stolidly “it wor time, lass.” 

This sounded serious. Amusement faded in Nancy’s eyes and 
amazement dawned in its place. 

“ Hast getten religion, lad?” she asked. 

“Nay,” said Tommy again, “not yet. Bud Ah deean’t know as 
Ah salln’t—i’ time.” 

“ Why, Lord’s sake! who's bin on ti tha, Tommy ?” 

“No one’s bin on ti ma. Th’ skuilmistress, shoo ast ma ti goa 
—an’ Ah did.” 

“ Well, tha nivver ses!” returned Nancy, helplessly. 

Tommy meditatively turned the straw in his mouth and Nancy 
sat and studied him. Bullock Tommy on the verge of “ getting 
religion” was worth studying. By-and-by he spoke. 

“How mich does t’ skuilmistress addle ivvery week?” he 
asked. 

“Ah deean’t knaw, nut reightly,"—the question, to Nancy’s 
thinking, was hardly relevant to the matter in hand—* but shoo’s 
getten thretty pund a year—an’ t’ grant.” 

“'That’s nobbut abaht fifteen bob a week,” calculated Tommy, 
slowly. ‘An’ t’ grant, now—what may that be?” 

“Nay, that Ah couldn’t say,” answered Nancy laughing. 
“ Ask her thesen, man, if th’ art so set on knawing.” 

“Nay,” said Tommy with decision. 

“Shoo’d tell tha ef tha did, lad, shoo would that,” Nancy 
assured him. ‘Shoo hesn’t a bit o’ mucky pride i’ all her body. 
Shoo’s one o’ the new sooart, is ahr new skuiltacher, shoo is that, 
an’ nivver sticks hersen above her neighbours like t’ owd un did. 
We’re all alike an’ equal, lad, so shoo ses, i’ the kingdom of God, 
an’ shoo acts up tiv it, straight, shoo does. Ah’ve heerd a many 
say it, bud Ah nivver knew one ’at meant it afoor. Why, shoo 
come up and hed a sup o’ tea with me, friendly-like as owt, 
nobbut last Thursday.” 

Tommy’s dark eyes opened. §So amazingly productive of new 
ideas was his conversation with Nancy proving that his slowly 
working brain was conscious of painful confusion. But out of the 

confusion one conviction rose clear and defined. If Nancy had 
correctly represented the new schoolmistress’s attitude towards 
those who belonged to the kingdom of God, her kingdom of God, 
that narrow little kingdom of God that each sectarian forms for 
himself, the sooner he, too, was inside the fold the better. And 
then to Bullock Tommy, in the glow of the summer’s afternoon, 
came a blinding remembrance. 
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“By ——” he said, with an emotion as lurid as the words in 
which he clothed it, “an’ me ’at’s nivver bin kursened!” 

Ideas outside his own personal needs and those of his horned 
charges were to Tommy an acutely novel possession. They 
worked in him a strange new restlessness that he was as little 
able to control as to understand, a restlessness that drove him for 
the first time in his life to neglect his duty, for Saturday 
morning, which ought to have seen him well on the road to 
Darfield market, beheld him instead knocking at Celia’s door. 
His standing there was the outcome of a week’s delirium. “Why 
not?” he asked himself feverishly. 

“Why not?” The last schoolmistress had married the village 
blacksmith, with the approval and benison of the whole parish. 
The one before had wedded with a grocer’s assistant from the 
market town, and now kept a general shop in Felby. That there 
are schoolmistresses and schoolmistresses was a fact that had not 
yet dawned upon Tommy’s intelligence. Therefore he stood and 
knocked at Celia’s door. 

The door opened into the kitchen, and at the kitchen table 
stood Celia chopping suet. The sunshine from a side-window fell 
slantwise over her, bringing out the gold that was hidden among 
her brown hair, the soft rose that glowed under her clear skin, 
the sweet blueness of her eyes. The little pile of granules under 
her flashing knife caught the sunshine too, a heap of tenderest 
pearl pink. As Tommy pushed open the door in answer to her 
clear “Come in!” she dipped her hand in the flour jar and 
scattered a handful over her suet, and the resemblance in tint 
between her pretty slim fingers and the pretty pink suet went 
with a shock of pleasure that was purely artistic straight to 
Tommy’s heart. 

There was a similarity so bewildering between her occupation 
and his dreams of the week, that Tommy, shaken by a rush of 
genuine emotion, swayed a little, so that he had to lay an immense 
brown hand on the doorpost to steady himself. A frosty beam of 
horror banished the sunshine from Celia’s eyes. Was the man 
drunk at half-past nine in the morning? 

“What's the matter?” she asked, almost shortly. 

And then a strange and wonderful thing happened, for suddenly 
the power was his not only to divine what he had felt but to 
express it. 

“°*T wor the seet o’ yo’, standin’ theer—so sort o’ homely,” said 
Tommy deliberately. “Gave ma a kind o’ dwam like.” 

“T hope you are better,” said Celia politely, adding as a quick 
afterthought, “ won’t you come in, Mr, Lazenby ?” 
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For the moment he did not answer, for he did not hear. The 
sight of Celia, washing her hands in a tiny bowl at the tiny sink, 
and rapidly drying flashing white fingers on a soft white towel, 
crowded so much delight into the moment that even the invitation 
to enter, so much more than he had hoped for, was almost a 
superfluous joy. 

Then, suddenly, the fact of his invitation dawned upon him. 
He stepped inside the kitchen, wiping with scrupulous care a pair 
of boots of untanned hide, the like of which for breadth of sole 
Celia had never beheld before, on a little cocoa-fibre mat. He 
fullowed his hostess into the tiny parlour and seated himself on 
the nearest chair, those amazing boots planted firmly in front of 
him. His broad stocky figure leaning slightly forward, his dark 
hair curled thickly across a broad low frontal, suggested one of 
his own bullocks so irresistibly that Celia gasped at the inevita- 
bleness of the comparison. 

Yet the man was not ridiculous. The dumb soul that gazed 
wistfully out of his dark eyes saved him from that. One would 
as little have thought of laughing at him as at the nobleness and 
simplicity of the beasts he tended. Tommy’s eye ran critically 
round the room, scrupulously missing his hostess in its passage. 
There was only one picture on the walls, an engraving of Fra 
Angelico’s “ Adoration of the Virgin” in a plain oak frame. 
Tommy studied it frankly, absorbed in another series of mental 
comparisons, 

“Yon’s a poor thing,” he said at length; “a lot o’ giggling 
lasses wi’ crahns on an’ alli’ plain black. Ah’ve getten a pictur’ 
beats that by a long chalk, it dus that: locomotive engine 
runnin’ slap into a pack o’ hahndsi’ full cry. It’s summat like a 
pictur’, that is. Mebbe yo’d like ti hev a luke at it, some time.” 

Celia smiled cordially, though she was a little puzzled. In the 
circle to which Bullock Tommy belonged the purely social side of 
life does not exist to any great extent. Visits are not made 
without an object. What was the object of this one? It was 
certainly something more than this ceremonious interchange of 
civilities, 

“T should like it very much,” she said, “if you think your wife 
will be pleased to see me.” 

Tommy looked up quickly. 

“Wife!” he said shortly, “But Ah ha’ nun. Not yet.” 

Celia smiled again and now intelligence had dawned behind the 
cordiality in her eyes. Here was an object understandable and 
sufficient for this unprecedented social experience. Some rustic 

romance, in the perfecting of which she might be of use, had 
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brought Mr. Lazenby to see her at half-past nine in the morning. 
His next words confirmed her idea. 

“ Ah’ve been up ti see t’ parson. Went yesterneet.” 

“Have you, Mr. Lazenby?” And Celia’s eyes promised all the 
help and sympathy he could want. “May I ask why?” 

“ Ah’ve nivver bin kursened,” Tommy informed her. 

“Indeed!” said Celia, with some wonder in her intonation, for 
not only was this widely removed from the reply she had antici- 
pated, it was a fact she would hardly have expected to cause 
Mr. Thomas Lazenby any serious concern of mind. 

“Noa, an’ ah’ve a mind to be,” went on Tommy, in deliberate 
conclusion. ‘Ah’d like”’—in unconscious but complete opposition 
to a certain Pharisee of our acquaintance—“ to be maade t’ saame 
as other men are.” 

The joy that moves the angels in heaven over one sinner that 
repents sent the colour to Celia’s cheek and the light of a happi- 
ness that even Mr. Thomas Lazenby could read to her eyes. 

“Do you really mean,” she said breathlessly, “that you would 
like to be washed in the waters of baptism? That you are 
unhappy about the state of your soul ?” 

“Nay,” said Tommy with decision, “Ah deean’t knaw ’at th’ 
staate o’ ma soul hes so vary mich ti do with it.” 

“Then what has, Mr. Lazenby?” inquired Celia. 

Tommy leaned forward in his chair, his enormous hairy hands 
hanging limp over his knees. 

“Did yo’ saay,” he inquired, “that i’ the kingdom o’ God all 
foaaks wor equal, that i’ the seet o’ God the members, baptised 
members, of His Church wer’ all alike? ” 

“Yes,” said Celia, “high and low, rich and poor, one with 
another.” 

With reservations, of course. Celia was conscious of the 
reservations, even while she thus openly avowed her adherence 
to her principles, since there is a certain equality not to be 
hoped for, even in the kingdom of God. 

Tommy rose. 

“Then,” he said deliberately, “ Ah’m on t’ reight roaad.” 

The interview was over, and whatever the interview had 
meant it had been something altogether satisfactory to Mr. 
Thomas Lazenby. With wide open eyes of astonishment Celia 
realised both facts. 

“Good morning, Mr. Lazenby,” she said—and offered her hand. 

After which the fact that Bullock Tommy was a reformed 
character admitted of no question. He signed the pledge. He 
bought a piece of broad cloth, the blackest, shiniest and most 
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faunereal he could find in Darfield, and had a “Sunday suit” 
made by the village tailor. 

“Tha’rt broadenin’, lad,” said that worthy to him. “Ah’d 
best gi’e tha room ti spread aht a bit yet.” 

“Ay,” agreed Tommy, cordially. “Ah’d nut stand onny soart 
o’ skewerin’ up, mon.” 

So that between them the suit was decidedly roomy, but the 
fact did not disturb the serenity with which, in it and a pair of 
shiny black kid gloves, several sizes too large even for his hands, 
Tommy went to church every Sunday. There, with a prayer 
book which he could not read, as often wrong as right side up in 
his stiff kid-covered fingers, he sat where he could best see 
Celia’s fair face, in her close little black bonnet, bent over her 
harmonium. And into the next six weeks was crowded all of 
that happiness, the ability to enjoy which differentiates man 
from the other animals, Bullock Tommy was ever to know. 

The Vicar, acutely interested in his convert, prepared and 
administered such morsels of spiritual instruction as he deemed 
him capable of assimilating. Celia, her eyes both tender and 
triumphant over this brand snatched from the burning, assisted 
fairly often at the process, straightening out occasionally, with 
quick intuition, casuistical tangles in which, without her aid, 
Mr. Thomas Lazenby’s stumbling feet would assuredly have 
been caught. Between them they gradually developed in Tommy 
a state of mind that satisfied the Vicar, though there was one 
point upon which he never was quite satisfied. Tommy could 
not be brought to confess any overpowering sense of his own 
sinfulness. He was “ No war’ nor other foaak !” 

Especially did he emphasise the fact when Celia was present. 

“ But,” said the Vicar anxiously, “ you are going to be different 
in future.” 

“Oh, ay, that’s a’ reight,” Tommy assured him. “Ah’m a 
changed mon, na’. Ivverybody ses soa!’’ Upon which the 
Vicar made arrangements for the ceremony. 

It took place on a sunny September afternoon, with only 
Celia and half a dozen awed children for spectators. But before 
it took place Tommy had a question to ask. So far, in this 
respect, the Vicar had enjoyed a monopoly of which Tommy 
did not quite approve, and it was well to make sure of his 
ground. 

“Shoo ses,’ he announced, jerking a broad thumb at Celia, 
‘“’at i’ the seet of our Maker, kursened foak is all alike, Is 
that soa, na’?”’ 

‘Yes, quite so, quite right,’ agreed the Vicar a little 
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hurriedly: such an admission covered pitfalls, and he knew it. 
“Of course, as one star differeth from another in glory ——”’ 

“Please don’t confuse him,” said Celia softly from behind. 
“Tt seems the one point upon which he lays stress. Yes, Mr. 
Lazenby, I assure you it is so. The members of the Church of 
God, the sheep in His fold, are all alike in His sight. The 
Vicar hears me say so.” After which Mr. Lazenby submitted to 
be made a member of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

“T never thought we should really do it,” said the Vicar, when 
Tommy, spiritually regenerate, had taken an awkward departure. 
“To be sure he was rather an unsatisfactory catechumen——”’ 

“Oh, I think he is deeply in earnest!” said Celia, ‘“ and 
anyway it is done.” 

It was done, done with and over, that was a fact that dawned 
gradually upon Bullock Tommy himself. There were no more 
bi-weekly evenings at the Vicarage, with Celia making as often 
as not an interested third; there were no more delighted 
welcomes from his fellow-churchmen, they had slipped back into 
cold indifference, it being a matter of course to see him at church 
now. Life was suddenly desperately empty. It was not only 
that he had voluntarily renounced the only pleasures he had 
hitherto known for the sake of what struck him now as very 
unsubstantial advantages, the thing went deeper than that. His 
passion for Celia had shaken him to the core. 

Under its stimulus the man was alive to his finger tips, and 
to Bullock Tommy, as to the rest of us, life, the higher life, 
meant suffering. To be sure he saw Celia sometimes, but there 
seemed no excuse to visit her without invitation, and the invita- 
tion he had dreamt of never came. Tommy’s wooing had 
reached a deadlock, and the misery the fact caused him lay dark 
in his eyes for all the world to see. 

But, fortunately for us, all the world does not see these things. 
Nancy, who was in his confidence, vaguely suspected that he 
was “i’ trubble,” but even her sympathy had a touch of banter 
in it. 

“ Tsn’ ta bahnd ti wed suin, lad?” she asked him. “’Tis time, 
fur sewer.’ 

“Nay,” said Tommy, with bitter emphasis, “Ah’m nivver 
bahnd ti wed—this gaate. Ah git no forrader!” 

“‘ An’ tha’ nivver will, owd stick i’ th’ mud!” laughed Nancy, 
“ nut while tha’ ses nowt.” 

“Ses nowt!” In the circles to which Bullock Tommy belonged 
it is superfluous to “say” anything. To wait at the gate of his 
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chosen fair with a flower in his mouth, and shamble along beside 
her while she takes the evening air, absolutely mute should it 
so please him, is considered a sufficient declaration of honourable 
intentions from any rustic lover. To be sure Tommy had never 
yet so waited at Celia’s gate, the very idea turned him hot and 
cold together. Perhaps, in this instance, other methods were 
called for. Perhaps, as Nancy suggested, it would be better to 
“say ” something. 

It was not the first vividly new idea he had owed to Nancy. 
This one worked in his head like wine. It drove him once again 
to Celia’s door, but this time it was in the evening, on Sunday, 
after evensong. Celia had her little black bonnet in her hand, 
though her black cloak still hung in straight folds about her. 
She unclasped it from about her throat as Bullock Tommy 
knocked nervously on the open door, and turned to face him—in 
a straight white gown. 

“Ob, come in, Mr. Lazenby!” she said, cordially. ‘Can I 
help you in any way?” 

He hesitated a moment. The September moonlight bathed 
everything outside in misty radiance. It fell through the side 
window in the little kitchen over Celia herself, leaving her 
robbed of colour and touched with unreality. Tommy gathered 
himself together with an effort. 

“‘ Ah’ve come ti ast yo’ one question,” he said. His voice was 
rough and unsteady, and he turned his soft felt hat rapidly in 
a pair of shaking hands. Celia looked hurriedly for the scrap 
of blue ribbon that should have been in his button-hole. It was 
still there. 

“‘ Are yo’ promised i’ marriage, are yo’ bahnd to wed—onnyone 
—onnywhere ?” 

“No,” answered Celia, wondering much and quite unresentful. 
There was that in Tommy’s manner that prevented any suggestion 
of impertinence. 

“Then,” he said with a long deep breath, “ Ah’ve one more 
thing ti ast! Will yo’ wed wi’ me?” 

Celia drew sharply back, suddenly conscious of the exceeding 
smallness of her dwelling. 

“ Will I—what ?” 

“Will yo’ wed wi’ me? When a lass hes a good husband she 
gets usened ti him i’ time, an’ Ah’d mak a good husband ti yo’, 
Ah would that! an’ Ah’m risin’ i’ th’ warld now ’at Ah’m stiddy. 
Owd Barton he said ti me, ‘Yo’ keep sober a twelvemonth, 
Tommy,’ he sed, ‘an’ yo’ sall ha’e the stud buik an’ the stud 
faarm ti do as tha’ likes wi’, an’ no one sall say tha’ nay. I'd ’a 
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gien it tha’ befoor, lad, ef I culd ’a trustened tha’ ti keep 
sober.’ That’s what he sed ti ma, nobbut Frida’, Yo’ weean’t!”’ 
in sudden heartwrung realisation. 

‘Mr. Lazenby, I—couldn’t.” 

There was a moment’s dead silence. Then Tommy turned to 
go, and there was in his attitude what could only be called 
dignity. 

“Ef Ah’ve sed owt ti be ’shamed of Ah’m sorry,” he said 
slowly. 

“Oh, Mr. Lazenby!” Celia was on the verge of tears, “‘ indeed, 
indeed you haven’t.” 

“Then,” —with a swift, almost threatening swing back again, 
“ why suld yo’ look—athat’n ?” 

Celia started. Was the disgust, the horrible recoil she was 
conscious of really written on her face for even Bullock Tommy 
to read ? 

Yo’ didn’t mean it,” he went on, with dreadful understanding, 
‘not all yo’ sed abaht t’ children o’ th’ Kingdom being 
equal——” 

oe Not—not that way,” constrained to alate and cruel truth- 
fulness. 

“No, nor onny way,” with bitter certainty. ‘‘ Well——” 

‘Mr, Lazenby!” with passionate repentance, ‘‘I’m sorry. Oh, 
I am sorry!” 

“Nay,” he answered in dreary protest, “Ah deean’t think ’at 
yor ti blame. Ah deean’t see ’at yo’ culd reightly help it.” 

* * * * 


* 





The reformation of Mr. Thomas Lazenby was shortlived. His 
suit of shiny black is folded away in the heavy oaken chest in 
his keeping-room, and on it lie his kid gloves aud the prayer 
book that he cannot read. Moreover, he has fallen speedily back 
into those courses that, though they can never satisfy that 
unsuspected half of him wakened to vivid life by Celia, yet afford 
him a certain amount of pleasure whilst they continue—and the 
last state of that man is considerably worse than the first. Had 
Celia’s response been different, assuredly his life had also. Celia 
tries hard to reason herself out of all moral responsibility in the 


matter. She does not always succeed. 
Srerira M. Dinina, 


























Che Communal-School Prise Distribution. 


WE are a party of six going to the prize distribution in a landau 
kindly lent by ‘Madame la Baronne;” Francois, the chateau 
coachman, and his son Louis, who has a prize and a diploma to 
receive; Renée Ladmiral, who is in the like happy position ; 
Renée’s mamma; ‘“ Monsieur |’Instituteur,” the village school- 
master, a gentleman of ponderous weight but the lightest of 
spirits; and myself. Louis and Renée are in a particularly 
contented frame of mind, for this is the closing scene of the First 
Act in their life’s drama, and to-morrow the curtain will rise on 
Act II., Emancipation: but it is not only under the Sunday 
serge of Louis and the pretty pink calico of Renée that cheerful 
hearts beat. ‘ Monsieur l’Instituteur” looks forward to a month 
at “the baths of the sea ;” Frangois, combining the gallantry of 
the ex-trooper with that of the eligible widower, has a very 
substantial reason for contentment in the shape of the plump little 
Madame Widow Ladmiral sitting by him on the box: and I am 
happy with a kind of Pickwickian happiness. 

We spin along the roads on which a nocturnal shower has 
considerately laid the dust: through copses where impertinent 
rabbits lope back at the latest possible moment to their diamond- 
spangled coverts: past fields that were all gold a month ago but 
now are fading into a quiet grey, variegated for the moment by 
bright touches of yellow and blue—the yellow of piled sheaves 
and the blue of ponderously moving “jeans”: up on to ridges from 
which one sees broad sweeps of fertile plain and dense forest ; 
stretches of the silver Seine, and Paris sleeping in the distance— 
an enchanted city of coral and ivory: down into cool, quiet 
valleys. Francois breathes tender chaff—may I be forgiven the 
mixed metaphor!—in the ear of the widow; Louis and Renée 
whisper importantly, and bump their straw hats together at 
every stone; and “ Monsieur |’Instituteur” enlarges on the beauties 
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of England as observed by him during a two hours’ sojourn at 
Fol-kes-ton. 

The little capital of the “arrondissement,” into which we 
rattle down, is “en féte,” and the tokens of rejoicing become 
more and more numerous, as, having put up our vehicle in the 
“cabaret” stables, already full to overflowing--did I not see a 
large white horse browsing in a small white scullery ?—we make 
our way to the “ place;” here all the magnificence of the scene 
bursts upon us. The “place” is as it were the hub of a wheel, of 
which the spokes are eight converging straight roads and the 
outer rim the welkin or the empyrean or something of the sort. 
The school—labelled as such—occupies the angle between two of 
the spokes, and is brightly decorated with tricolor flags inserted 
in tricolor escutcheons and asparagus foliage insinuated between 
the flags. In another angle is the “mairie,” built in that 
graceful modern style which might be called the uncompromising 
perpendicular. In the hall can be seen “ Messieurs les Sapeurs- 
Pompiers,” the members of the Fire Brigade, drawn up in two 
lines, in glittering brass helmets tastefully and practically 
adorned with red shaving brushes, neat blue and faded maroon 
uniforms, and a becoming spirit of local ardour and national 
patriotism. In yet another angle stands the band-room, where 
the gentlemen of the town “fanfare” are collecting in gold-laced 
yachting caps, black coats, and black or “sponge-bag” trousers; 
I fancy black is “mufti” and “sponge-bag” is uniform: but I 
cannot be certain. Under the circle of fine chestnuts which forms 
the inner rim of the hub are collected the children, their parents 
and friends. ‘Monsieur le Curé,” very black and very benign, 
beams on the world in general through his gold-rimmed 
spectacles, or exchanges remarks with the Captain of the 
“Gendarmerie,” a dazzling, jingly personage. ‘ Instituteurs,” 
of all ages and sizes, in every fashion of dress from “ chapeau 
haute forme” and broadcloth to Panama straw and linen, roam 
restlessly about. Some wear in their proud buttonholes the violet 
ribbon of the “Instruction Publique:” a few even sport the 
violet rosette of the officers of the “ Academie Francaise:” and 
one combines that high decoration with the yellow and green 
adornment of the “ Merite Agricole.” Perhaps he is a latter-day 
“Squeers ” who has discovered a method of successfully uniting 
the theory of education with the practice of gardening. The 
children present kaleidoscopic views of gay frocks and pigtails, 
sailor suits and white butterfly ties. I cannot say I like my 
little friends so well in this guise as when they are clad in their 
workaday black blouses and gre hatless and less spick-and-span, 
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All possible defect of colour in the scene is remedied by the 
arrival of a little lavishly whiskered gentleman in bright yellow 
gloves and sky blue trousers. 

The “Sapeurs-Pompiers” file out of the “ Mairie,” surren- 
dering their flag and falling over each other’s heels, and headed 
by the band make their way towards the little station. There is 
an interval of comparative silence, during which the “ Instituteurs ” 
throw away their cigarettes and the mothers put the finishing 
touches to their infants’ toilette. The distant strains of the 
“Marseillaise” mingle with the snortings and groanings of the 
engine. The sheen of brass is seen advancing: the procession 
draws near : now it is in the “Place.” The “Sapeurs-Pompiers ” 
halt and form two “hedges:” and between the two “hedges” 
we can see, moving behind the band and painfully endeavouring 
not to keep step with a march, the air of which has somehow 
disappeared—“ Monsieur le Sous-Préfet.” 

When “ Monsieur le Sous-Préfet ” calls on “ Monsieur le Préfet” 
he merely carries an umbrella and fears no scathe: but when he 
is bound for a Distribution of Prizes, he is guarded by twenty 
stout firemen with drawn swords and fixed bayonets, resigned to 
lose half a day’s work and prepared to shed their blood for their 
country’s representative; and yet we are a very mild-looking crowd. 

We jostle in after the distinguished visitor, and are invited or 
hustled to places of varying honour and convenience. Some of us 
are borne in a compact wave on to the very “estrade,” where the 
usual contest of politeness takes place, each urging his neighbour 
to accept the front seat and to leave him the back one which 
happens to be by an open window and convenient for the door. 
Eventually things arrange themselves so that the rosetted button- 
holes are in the front row, the ribboned ones in the second, and 
the unadorned in the third. Nothing can be more fair and 
artistic. The word is passed to the “ fanfare” who are shepherded 
in a side-room; the mercifully-muffled strains of the National 
Hymn rise and we rise with it: and when we sit down again, we 
leave “ Monsieur le Sous-Préfet” on his feet. 

This is an anxious moment for most of us. It was only 
yesterday that a popular journal in a most unprincipled way 
suggested topics for an official discourse: such as—an exhortation 
to patriotism, with a particular reference to the levelling tendency 
of the two years’ system: a comparison of the classical and 
scientific methods of education: hygienic questions, including the 
subject of games: and even the anti-alcoholic campaign. Will the 
representative of government lightly touch on all these subjects ? 
Will he thoroughly exhaust one of them? Shall we get any 
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“breakfast?” I look with some anxiety on the tall dignified 
black-bearded man, of pensive rather too pallid face, standing 
there in a neat undress uniform—a medal or two relieving the 
sombre monotony of dark blue—with his green banded “képi” 
in his hand. ‘Monsieur le Sous-Préfet” smiles pleasantly 
round and says thus: “ Messieurs, mesdames, and mes enfants! 
When I was at school, I used to look at the gentleman on the 
‘estrade’ and say to myself, How long will that particularly 
disagreeable looking ‘Monsieur’ keep us here? I have not for- 
gotten those days. Therefore, boys, be good citizens; girls, you 
cannot be good citizens, but you can help the boys to be good 
citizens. The diplomas, please.” And “Monsieur le Sous-Préfet” 
sits down: and breakfast is eliminated from the class of remote 
contingencies. 

The boys sing a selection that is rather more patriotic than 
tuneful, owing to the wanderings in the lower register of the 
unmusical members of the class. ‘Then someone shouts “ fanfare,” 
and the musicians, hastily assembling with cigarettes in their 
mouths, breathe a little harmony and a great deal of smoke through 
their instruments, after which the main business of the day 
commences in the handing of large diplomas and even larger 
books to the successful candidates, who receive their rewards from 
their respective “ maires” with the graceful bob so familiar to 
frequenters of Prize Distributions. Some of the “maires” nod 
and smile: others whisper a jocose remark in the infant ear: one 
salutes his little fellow-communals on each cheek. ‘ Monsieur 
le Sous-Préfet” beams on the assembly and converses with his 
neighbour. Louis passes me up his diploma. It is a voluminous 
affair and states that, in accordance with such a clause of such a 
law of such a year, and such a decree of such a date, and such an 
order of such a day, and such a result of such an examination, a 
pleased Republic awards to Monsieur Louis Desjardins—aged 13 
—the accompanying certificate to do what he can with. I 
suppose he will have it framed, and it will ripen into a mellow 
and yellow old age in the paternal kitchen. The procession of 
diploma’d and gratified young persons passes on and on, the 
process of extricating them from the tinned-sardine-like mass into 
which they are welded being only one degree less interesting than 
the process of packing them in again. Brows are mopped with 
increasing violence: chairs are wafted over anxious heads in a 
manner suggestive of a spiritualistic “séance:” windows are thrown 
open to their widest in heroic contempt of the French horror of a 
modest “courant d’air”: “Monsieur le Sous-Préfet” smiles, and 
all who haye room to do so smile too. 
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At last the procession ends and the band strikes up an original 
medley, created by playing the air of one piece and the harmonies 
of another. Then the girls sing and quite cut out the boys who 
take their defeat calmly. Another procession begins of “ infants” 
who have got prizes for good conduct, history, grammar, writing 
and other odds and ends. Those who have only obtained an 
“ accessit ”—every child has a prize or an “ accessit”—endeavour 
to look as if an “ accessit ” were really more desirable than a prize, 
and to conceal by strange grimaces the twitching of disappointed 
little faces. And the thermometer now standing at unheard-of 
heights and the band showing signs of renewed activity, we 
depart, taking the vote of thanks and the winding up ceremonies 
as read. 

At the “cabaret” a merry crowd of “instituteurs” are 
preparing for the impending banquet of their order by the 
consumption of attractive but stodgy “ brioches” and glasses of 
white wine. We agree that it is abominably hot: that “Monsieur 
le Sous-Préfet” is a “bon gargon;” that, of course, prize 
distributions are not managed as well as they used to be: and 
that it is time for those who are not of the elect to be getting 
home. Therefore, au revoir, “ messieurs les instituteurs!” Bon 
appetit! and, afterwards, bon voyage! Whether you are going to 
the baths of the sea to-morrow, whether you plan to sojourn by 
the beautiful Loire, whether you intend to roam about with 
colour tubes and canvasses making rather improbable pictures, or 
whether you are of a sterner stuff and mean to turn your holidays 
to account by plunging into competitions of ornamental penman- 
ship—for such are some of your ideas—bonne chance! You are 
good fellows: you are overworked and underpaid: but a fraternal 
Government does not forget you! Your salaries are to be raised— 
“at Easter or Trinity,” or, as we might say, on the Greek 
Calends, 

I meet little Renée by the river in the afternoon. She has 
taken off that fine hat and resplendent pink frock, and, in her 
black blouse, with her un-pig-tailed hair blowing free about her 
rosy cheeks, she is more recognisable to me. 

“Ah, Renée, is that you? and is it that you are fishing for 
another diploma ? ” 

“Oh, no, monsieur, I am fishing for fish.” 

The holidays have indeed begun. 

CaarLes OLIVER. 
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filiss Silver's Attic. 


Ir was on the 10th of September, 1872, that the dispensary 
doctor from Ballyberesford pulled down the front blinds of the 
slated cottage, and told Miss Silver to try and bear up. Miss 
Silver tried, and did not find it quite as hard a business as she 
felt it should have been. So she ordered the deepest gilded 
lettering for “ Charlotte M’Gaw, Born 4th Dec., 1831, Died 
10th Sept., 1872,” on an extremely choice red granite headstone ; 
and she waited until the 12th of September, 1873—a clear day 
over the year—before she put on her crimson homespun polonaise 
once more. Her step-sister had never liked that polonaise. 
Lizzie felt a sudden wave of freedom rush over her, at the 
thought that no one would ever object to her taste in dress 
again. 

= Charlotte had possessed all the virtues; but she invariably 
objected; she had much rather you did not; she thought it was 
utterly absurd—on principle, and straight through. Lizzie 
Silver, younger, softer, of a different strain, had outwardly 
obeyed, and inwardly chafed, through one-and-twenty of her one- 
and-thirty years. Now Charlotte was gone, as the unlamented 
father and bitterly mourned mother had gone long ago; and she, 
Lizzie, had had a year to “get over it”; and she could wear 
enything she liked, and the slated cottage was hers—and the big 
attic. 

When she arrived at this point, Miss Silver tied on her red- 
ribboned hat above her brown chignon, and went out to think it 
all over on the rocks below the cottage. 

The cottage stood—stands still—in Lisnabeg ; and Lisnabeg is 
a tiny fishing village nestled in an elbow-crook up the Antrim 
headlands, just where they throw their iron basaltic arms about 
the curve of the stormiest bay on the Moyle. Landward, the 
village is invisible until one comes out on the cliff track right 
above its seven small houses; seaward, it glints upon the 
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darkness of the rocks like a clutch of gannet’s exgs in an 
inaccessible crevice. Salt-smelling heaps of weed spread a satiny 
glitter about the very doorsteps of the cottages; the spray of 
bursting rollers, whirled across the harbour bar, dims the window- 
glasses with sparkling dust of the sea. 

All day and all night long the roll of the great Atlantic throbs 
like a giant pulse in the strong, clear air. There is no other 
sound in Lisnabeg, except the chatter of the fisherpeople’s 
children, launching driftwood ships down the shingle beach, or 
the low thunder of a boat drawn up the stones. A Sleepy Hollow 
in a sleepless century, this grey gull’s nest; and as it dozed in 
its warm corner thirty years ago, so it rests to-day. 

The morning was one of those golden mornings that only 
September brings. One breathed gold in the air, one touched it 
on the gilded rocks, one saw and heard it, casting itself in 
tinselled foam upon yellow-bronzed heaps of weed. The old 
longing for light and colour was upon Lizzie Silver to-day. 
Colour, colour, colour! She loved it as a Fuegian loves the fire 
that is his god; as the white-breasted gull loves the blue air in 
which he dips and swims. Yet there was little colour within or 
without the life of this Northern woman—orphan of a grey, over- 
worked Ulster curate of Scottish race; inhabitant of a lonely, 
windy land where other homes were barely less poverty-stricken 
than her own; other lives barely less flat and barren. 

There were no great houses about Lisnabeg. Visitors never 
came to stay in the summer; the coast was too rugged and 
dangerous, and provided no sandy beach for children. The 
schoolmaster and his wife, “up beyond ;” the dispensary doctor ; 
the rector; one or two farmers hovering on the debatable line 
between small gentry and big tenantry—these made up all the 
available society for many miles around, in the class to which the 
step-sisters instinctively clung, with the pathetic pride of their 
nationality. Lisnabeg itself was but a handful of fishermen’s 
thatched cottages; and the one slated cottage, now owned and 
inhabited by Lizzie Silver alone, was better than the rest only in 
outward appearance. Within, it bad a kitchen, a back bedroom 
used as a parlour, a small upper bedroom, and a big, light, airy 
attic, running across the whole front of the tiny house, and 
facing to the west—nothing more. 

In the attic Charlotte M’Gaw had always slept, after the death 
of her step-father and mother. Her few possessions were in it 
still, and Lizzie felt unspeakably dishonourable at the thought of 
going over them and turning them out, as she meant to do this 
afternoon. Yet—the year was up, she was out of mourning, 
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she had kept her resolution of leaving the attic locked for twelve 
months. No one could say now that she had been hasty or 
thougbiless in taking possession of what she had longed to have, 
this twenty years and more. And she had longed for it! 

The solitude, the bareness, the great bright outlook over 
empty sky and sea, fascinated her unspeakably. When Charlotte 
had gone on a long walk to “the town,” to buy wool and beads, 
or tea, or bacon, Lizzie used to creep up like a guilty thing to 
the attic, sit down in the long, low sunny window, and lose 
herself in happy loneliness, looking across the sea. What she 
saw there she could not have told, if asked; perhaps she did not 
even know. Once, however, Charlotte came back unexpectedly on 
silent rubber-goloshed feet (a heavy rain having begun) and 
caught her sitting there. 

“T don’t at all approve of these mooning ways of yours, 
Lizzie,” she had said coldly, ‘You have no idea how ridiculous 
you look, gaping on that seat like the heroine of a penny 
novelette. And I don't care to have my room made into a 
parlour. Go and get something to do, for pity’s sake. Laziness 
is a perfect disease with you.” 

Lizzie Silver never went up to the attic again, unless Charlotte 
called her; and she cried herself to sleep that night. It was 
quite true that she read penny stories, when she could manage to 
buy them secretly. They taught her that things happened 
somewhere, sometimes; that there were houses where people wore 
satin evening dresses, with low necks and trains, and called each 
other “ Lord Arthur,” and “Lady Madeline,” sitting in scented 
conservatories, under crystal lamps; that wonderful adventures 
occurred to white-robed maidens wearing a single rosebud amid 
their golden curls, in ruinous Italian castles perched above purple 
lakes—all combined, in a word, to tell her that there would 
be something more, some day. 

There never was. 

It was not until a year before Charlotte’s illness and death— 
the year of her own thirtieth birthday—that Lizzie began to 
understand this. Nothing ever happened after anyone was 
thirty, she knew. The rest of life was a mere postscript to 
twenty-nine. And Charlotte always had told her that novels 
gave false ideas of life. It seemed she had been right; Charlotte 
was always right—that was what made her so hard to live with. 
No doubt she was right also when she gave her younger step- 
sister a “ piece of her mind” for saying that she felt herself “ not 
the same” as other girls. She was a good deal lazier, and a good 
deal less truthful, said Charlotte M’Gaw; and quoted Long- 
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fellow’s “ Psalm of Life,” to Lizzie’s complete disorganisation and 
defeat. 

So nothing happened, and nothing went on happening. Lizzie 
blushed as she acknowledged to herself, once on a summer's 
evening, that it generally required a» man to make things 
happen; they seemed to be an indispensable part of all 
happenings—and there were no men near Lisnabeg. There 
never had been. The sons of the doctor, of the rector, the 
schoolmaster, aud the debatable gentleman-farmer, went away 
to Dublin, or Belfast, or Australia, as soon as their knicker- 
bockers were exchanged for peg-top trousers, and only the 
daughters stayed. 

Sometimes there was a sewing-meeting, or a very small school 
treat; once or twice the excitement of a missionary address. 
The women called on each other, and went out to tea with each 
other, and talked about each other, and each other’s maids. 
Their dresses turned Lizzie Silver nearly sick; the horrible 
puces and magentas, the glaring purples, hurt her like a 
discordant scream. She used to make herself skirts and polonaises 
of common peasant stuffs—in those days unknown to the educated 
classes—and took comfort in madder-crimson flannels, or home- 
spuns of heather-brown, despite Charlotte’s step-sisterly admoni- 
tions against “ making herself look affected and absurd.” 

The bead-work and Berlin wool-work, by which their tiny 
income was pleasantly enlarged, was a source of absolute torture 
to Lizzie. The patterns were so ugly to her mind, so beautiful 
to everyone else’s, that she used to weep in secret over her own 
bad taste. She knew the fat red and purple roses, the brown 
and white spaniels on aniline-pink backgrounds, must be lovely, 
because everyone said so, but she stitched at them with a heavy 
heart and half-averted mind. Nevertheless, her manual dexterity 
became great, and Charlotte praised—for once. Lizzie was 
emboldened to make a pattern of her own, and work it secretly— 
a strange mosaic of the clearest and deepest colours in the work- 
box, mingled in odd geometric shapes. But when she brought it 
out in fear and trembling, Charlotte, and Miss M’Coy, who had 
“dropped in to partake” of a six o'clock tea, chorussed their 
united horror at the wicked waste of good materials over unsale- 
able rubbish ; so she unpicked all the beads, and cried once more. 
After all, the beads were mostly ugly. So was nearly everything 
in people’s houses, poor Lizzie made up her mind—there were 
only the sky and the sea and the sunsets, and the green grass on 
the cliff, and the flush of sea-pinks in the spring-time, to look at 
with pleasure, 
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Undoubtedly, she was “odd,” or at least her eyes saw oddly. 
Lizzie placed her bedroom glass full in her window one day, and 
looked at her eyes. They were not very odd to look at—grey, 
like a kid’s, in colour; prominent, clear, and sandy-eyelashed. 
Her hair, she knew only too well, was sandy and scanty. Her 
skin was neither bright nor pale. Her mouth was large, but it 
was very red,and Lizzie thought this not unpleasing, at all 
events. Yet, when one was thirty, what did anything matter? 
Perhaps, after all, books were wrong about that. If they gave 
false ideas of life in other things, mightn’t they be wrong about 
ages too? 

She had not time to think it out before Charlotte died. 

In the interval between the death and its anniversary, something 
very small had happened. It was not a happening in the real 
sense, only after a relative fashion. Lizzie heard by chance that 
the captain of the Liverpool to Derry tourist steamer had bought 
a case of beads from Murano, very cheap, out of a shipwrecked 
vessel’s cargo. She took the rext train to Derry, saw the 
captain’s wife (the captain being away) and bought the case out- 
right for three pounds fifteen shillings—half the savings out of 
her secret tea-canister in the bedroom chimney. The captain’s 
wife was well pleased to get the money, having bitterly grudged 
the whole golden sovereign spent by her husband on a hundred- 
weight of stuff that was not even fashionable. 

Miss Silver had the case carted from the terminus at Portrush, 
down to Lisnabeg—a weary and expensive journey of many miles, 
during which she sat upon the case under her umbrella in the 
pouring rain, perfectly bappy, and blind to public opinion. She 
eaw her treasure safely carried up to the attic door, and left it 
there. It was only three weeks until Charlotte’s anniversary ; and 
she determinedly waited until then, saving up the treat of opening 
the case, from which she had only seen a sample or two as earnest 
of its rich contents. 

Now she was out on the rocks, sitting with her chin in her 
hands and her elbows on her knees, looking at the green and blue 
and golden sea, and planning. 

She planned a long time, lifting a forefinger now and then to 
mark off irregular spaces of empty air before her, in a manner 
that made a passing fisherman’s wife stop on her soundless bare 
feet, and gaze compassionately at the unconscious figure on the 
rock, At last, when the sun was just beginning to slope down- 
ward towards a lake of powdery gold in the west she got up with 
stiffened limbs, and went into the cottage. She took a piece of 
cold beefsteak and a slice of bread from the cupboard, and ate 
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them standing. Her hasty dinner over, she almost flung her 
plate away, seized a hammer and chisel, and flew upstairs. She 
unlocked the attic door, dragged in the heavy chest, and set to 
work. 

When the boards were off, and the wrappings undone, she 
snatched out hank after hank of beads, and strewed them on the 
ground all round her; picking them up again, shaking them ia 
the sun, crying out over them, caressing them, as one possessed. 
They were like nothing she had seen in all her life. These gem- 
like greens, these peacock’s neck blues, these sunset pinks and 
ambers and opals, these exquisite nameless shades with the glow 
of frost-weather fires, and the iridescence of meadow-flies’ wings, 
shining in their crystal and pearly hearts—oh, that she could have 
lived all these years in a world where such lovely things were 
made, and never known they existed! From Murano—that was 
near Venice, the captain’s wife had said. So far away! and 
for just a moment the walls fell down about Lizzie Silver, and the 
grey encircling cliffs melted into mist, and all the mighty world 
beyond unrolled in one heart-shaking vision, great and beautiful 
and wonderful exceedingly. 

Sitting there in her bare silent room, among the heaps of 
glistening beads, Lizzie Silver suddenly fell to weeping, since she 
had seen more than the heart could bear. Her tears were always 
too near the surface, as Charlotte had often warned her in days 
gone by. She knew it, but she could not check herself now, 
though she was glad, as well as sorry. She was a woman in a 
grey life all alone—a woman not like others, as she felt and knew, 
without understanding why—yet there was a streak of gold 
among the grey at last, and the unlikeness was less of a pain than 
it had ever been, to-day. 





* * * * * 


Migs Silver had no servant; but gossip creeps down chimneys, 
and speeds in and outofratholes. It became a source of consider- 
able interest first to Lisnabeg, and then to the entire neighbour- 
hood—that the late Miss M’Gaw’s attic was never seen by mortal 
eye. Everyone had suppessed that Lizzie would make it into a 
“parlour,” and receive her little round of monotonous visitors 
there, instead of conducting them ungenteelly through the kitchen 
to the ground-floor room, as heretofore. But Lizzie did nothing 
of the kind; nor did she even sleep in the attic, as the neighbour- 
hood managed to find out by relentless questioning. 

Miss M’Coy, chief reporter in ordinary to the parixh, was able 
after a time to state on the best authority taut Miss Silver spent 
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half her time locked up in the attic, doing no one knew what, and 
the other half mooning about the rocks, It became a popular 
theory that she was going out of her mind, and in consequence 
she was asked to tea with surprising hospitality and frequency. 
Her hostesses were, perhaps, disappointed to find that she never 
cast her plate of buttermilk pancakes on the floor with a yell, or 
impulsively trampled upon her toast. At any rate, their invita- 
tions died away after a while. Miss Silver had seemed loth to 
accept them, and more unwilling still to return them; she 
dropped back into solitude with obvious relief. 

In stagnant, silent corners of the world such as Lisnabeg, life 
seems slow in passing; yet even while one waits for it to begin, 
it is gone ungrasped. Ten or eleven years slipped by the slated 
cottage, scarcely noted. Miss M’Coy (who wore her hair cut short 
now after the fashion of the day, instead of piling it in a chignon, but 
was otherwise unaltered) came to call at times, and reported that 
Miss Silver looked in wonderful spirits, but had a good deal of 
grey in her hair. Asked “plump and plain” what she did all 
day in the attic, she said she “ worked,” and would make no other 
reply. 

The short red crop of Miss M’Coy turned grey too, as time still 
slipped on; her sturdy figure grew fat and unwieldy, and she 
walked no more down the rough road that led to Lisnabeg, 
There came a year, by-and-by, when she was carried up a rougher 
road still—a road leading to a high green slope behind the church- 
yard tower—and did not return ever again. 

Miss Silver grew a little older, a little greyer only. It almost 
seemed as if she had some secret charm to lighten the burden of 
her years. And still the seasons passed; and still, as in the 
days of her long-ago girlhood and young-womanhood nothing 
happened. 

One day—it was during the wet and wind of August of 1908— 
something did happen at last. But Miss Silver knew nothing 
about it. She lay on the magenta rep sofa in the parlour, fully 
dressed, with her thin grey hair somewhat disordered, and a 
sinister blue shade about her mouth; while all Lisnabeg, and 
by-and-by half the townland above, crowded in and out of her 
little kitchen and sitting-room, and stood staring at her as she 
lay. She stared only at the ceiling herself, and not very long at 
that, for a kindly fisherwife stepped forward by-and-by and 
placed two pennies on her eyelids. 

They found she had left a will on a half sheet of notepaper, 
bequeathing everything to the rector for the use of the poor in 
Lisnabeg. When “all was over,” the rector—a young, bright 
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Trinity graduate, very recently appointed—came down to the 
cottage to take possession. His sister-in-law, who was staying 
at the Rectory for a summer holiday, walked with him, the 
rectoress being engaged in her overflowing nursery. The rector 
was very proud of his sister-in-law. She was Dorothy Gordon, 
“no less””—Dorothy Gordon, the brilliant young painter whose 
work had turned the artistic world of London upside down of 
late; who would not exhibit in the Royal Academy, and who 
had been quite rude to the editor of the ‘ Ex Cathedra Review.’ 
Dorothy, in spite of her greatness, condescended to be well 
pleased with Lisnabeg. It was delightfully quaint, she said, and 
she had more than half a mind to paint it. She said this 
standing on the doorstep of the slated cottage, while the rector 
fumbled with the keys. 

“We are going to see the Bluebeard chamber, aren’t we, 
Edward?” she asked. ‘“ You can’t think how curious I am to 
find out what the poor old dear kept in it all these years. She 
seems to have been such a character!” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the rector, rather inattentively, swinging 
the door open and beginning to ascend the stairs. ‘“ Yes—it had 
better be opened, I suppose; it’s only padlocked, and T’ll try all 
my keys. Poor Miss Silver never mentioned the room in her 
will, that was dated thirty years ago, however. Don’t excite 
yourself, Dolly”—as she hurried past him on the stairs, and 
held out her hand for the keys. “There'll be nothing here but 
a few old papers and portraits, you may be sure. I fancy she 
was a little odd.” 

The padlock was easily fitted with a key; the wards worked 
smoothly. In another minute Dorothy, gathering up her 
dainty pink muslin skirts in both hands, rushed into the room. 
The rector, delaying on the landing to secure his bunch of keys, 
heard her sudden cry of delight, and followed her with quickened 
pulse. So there was something, after all! 

He found his sister-in-law standing before the big gable wall 
of the attic, staring at some object—a sort of bright curtain or 
picture apparently—that covered it. The rector stopped and 
stared also, in astonished silence. 

On the wall was a breaking wave, full eight feet high, backed 
by flaming western clouds—an unspeakably glorious riot of 
translucent blues and greens and opals, shot through with sunset 
fire and gold. The bursting foam seemed ready to leap across 
the room; green lights glowed behind the thunderous mass of 
storm-driven water; spindrift smoked along its flying crest. 
In competition, in drawing, and in technique, it violated half-a- 
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dozen canons of art. Yet the life and spirit of the work, the 
wind in the sky, the wild freedom of the whole design, and above 
all, the superb gplendour of its colouring, were nothing short 
of marvellous. There in lonely Lisnabeg, empty of learning, art, 
or ambition, stripped bare of every rag of beauty by a chill 
Puritanism wedded to an unkindly climate, such a sight was a 
very miracle. Art in the hands of a true artist is always a 
miracle, though repeated every day. Dorothy Gordon the artist 
knew this; yet she was intensely excited over her discovery, and 
utterly amazed. What was the material of this wonderful work ? 
She sprang forward to examine it more closely. 

“‘T must see what it is,” she said eagerly. ‘It seems to be 
some kind of mosaic Why, Edward, it is beads!” 

“Beads? Impossible!” 

“But it is. The tiniest beads you ever saw—not nearly as 
large as pins’ heads. And such beautiful heads, too—they are 
like little jewels. Edward, where do you suppose this came 
from? It’s a masterpiece. Is it some kind of Gobelin tapestry 
one hadn’t heard of, or what ?” 

“My dear—I think Miss Silver must have made it. It isn’t 
finished, if you look. And see—she has left the beads all about 
the room, sorted into these cups. And that big kitchen table 
was evidently where she laid it when she was working. It is 
very wonderful!” 

“‘Wonderful! I should think so. My good Edward, you 
don’t seem to know that you, or your predecessors have had a 
genius, a real one, in this cottage all these years. But she 
must have been a hundred! What patience!” 

“She was over sixty. I believe it is thirty years since she 
began to seclude herself here,” said the rector, looking at the 
picture with a good deal of curiosity. He was not at all artistic, 
but the immensity of the labour appealed to him. 

“Thirty years,” said Dorothy. She was eight-and-twenty 
herself. She had lived every hour of her life; she had seen 
strange countries and alien races; she had drunk of the intoxi- 
cating draught of London life at its brightest and best, spiced 
with the strong wine of success, and poured into the golden 
goblet of happy youth. She had had life, and beauty, and love, 
and fame. And here, on this whitewashed attic wall before 
her, were stretched those eight-and-twenty years, and more, 
cut from another woman’s existence. This had been Miss 
Silver’s life. 

Dorothy Gordon was a modern woman, and never cried; 
but her eyes were very dim as she turned away from the 
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glowing gable wall and said with an undisguised quiver in her 
voice— 

“Tf anyone had known! But how could anyone know, here? 
Edward, do you think the poor soul was happy ?” 

And Edward, remembering the almost youthful peace and 
purity of the old face over which he had seen the coffin closed so 
lately, answered — 

“‘ God’s ways are not as our ways, dear; I think she was.” 





Beatrick Grrmissaw. 
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A Memory of Magus Muir. . 


Tue afternoon of a misty November day was far spent when 
I left St. Andrews. Consequently, when I entered the Bishop's 
Wood, the light had begun to fail, and objects were seen 
imperfectly and indistinctly. I could not avoid a feeling of 
isolation and depression, which was increased by a “ harr” that 
had come out of the east and was slowly blotting out the prospect. 
The Bishop’s Wood is a small plantation on Magus Muir, com- 
posed partly of pines, dark green to blackness, and partly of 
hardwood trees, then bearing the last of their golden-brown 
foliage. The soil was saturated with wet, and, beneath the 
hardwoods, a thick layer of withered leaves hid little pools into 
which the water had gathered. No sound broke the stillness, 
except the soft drip of the condensed mist, as it fell from the 
soaked branches, the slight rustling of twigs, as a robin changed 
its perch, or the sharp rattle of a dislodged cone, as a squirrel 
leaped from pine to pine. I am particular in describing the 
gloomy nature of the surroundings, because they harmonised 
with the thoughts inspired by the locality. The spot is haunted 
by tragic memories of the 3rd of May, 1679. 

In the thickest part of the wood, near a footpath half-effaced 
and slippery with mud and water, I found the monument. It is 
a pyramid of fair size, built of rough stones, discoloured with 
damp and closely girt by the encroaching undergrowth. It bears 
this inscription :— 

“ Hunc prope locum, 
Jacosus SHARP, 
Archiepiscopus Sancti Andrae, 
a saevis inimicis, adstante filid sud et deprecante, trucidatus est. 


A.D, MDCLXXIX.” 
The author of this record, with praiseworthy judgment, has 


avoided extravagance either in eulogy of the victim, or in censure 
of the assailants. To the one he applies no epithet, to the others, 
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only the well-merited “savage.” The words he has chosen are 
appropriate. “ Trucidatus est”—he was cruelly butchered—slain 
as a butcher slays an ox, but less mercifully, For the Arch- 
bishop's life was not taken by a single blow. During the space 
of at least half-an-hour he was shot at with pistol bullets and 
hacked at with swords. One shudders when he tries to realise 
what that half-hour meant. If we hold our hand before a 
scorching fire for only half a minute by the clock, the time 
seems an age. What must sixty half minutes of suffering have 
been to the sufferer? ‘There is no straining of language in the 
phrase “ cruelly murdered.” 

Kqually fitting is the pathetic allusion to the presence of the 
Archbishop’s daughter—‘ adstante filid sud et deprecante.” These 
five words in their brief simplicity describe the pitiful scene 
more adequately than pages of laboured writing. The imagina- 
tion, aroused by them, pictures for us the old man struggling 
with his assailants, his daughter begging with tears that his life 
might be spared, and the shepherd lad with difficulty restraining 
her from throwing herself between her father and the swords and 
pistols of his enemies. Whatever were the faults of Archbishop 
Sharp, his end was bitter. 

It is a strange thought that this murder, with all that it 
entailed, turned upon the merest trifle—a pipe of tobacco. Had 
Sharp pursued his journey to St. Andrews without interruption, 
he would have crossed the Muir before the Covenanters reached 
it, and, as that fortuitous and unfortunate encounter inspired 
the deed, he would probably have escaped assassination, if the 
particular occasion had been avoided. But he made the fatal 
mistake of halting at Ceres, a village between four and five miles 
from Magus Muir, where he smoked a pipe with the minister, 
who was probably a college friend. Doubtless they had a great 
deal to say to each other about old college companions and old 
college stories. They would recall the time—how much happier 
the Archbishop alone could have told—when he filled the Chair of 
Philosophy in St. Andrews University, and when questions of 
being and knowing were more to him than controversies about 
Church government and ritual. As the minister sat and smoked, 
the many-horsed archiepiscopal equipage standing at his door, 
he might have reflected upon the inequality of Fortune’s gifts, 
in respect that she had, of two college friends, made one an 
archbishop and the other a rural incumbent. He might even 
have thought that he would willingly change places with his 
guest. Would he have changed places with James Sharp on 
Magus Muir a few hours later? 
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From the pyramid I passed up the slope, out of the wood by 
a wicket gate, into the adjoining field. Within a railed enclosure 
was another monument, less imposing in form, but more arrogant 
in the terms of its inscription :-— 
“Here lies 


Tros. Brown, James Woop, ANDREW SworpD, JoHN WEDDELL 
AND JOHN CLYDE, 
who suffered martyrdom on Magus Muir for their adherence to the Word 
of God and Scotland’s Covenanted Work of Reformation. 


Nov. 25, 1679.” 


Standing in the gathering dusk, and in perfect silence, I thought 
that here, almost 225 years ago at the same season, these five 
men had looked around for the last time on earth. The site even 
now commands a wide prospect, but then much wider, because 
it was not interrupted by the Bishop’s Wood to the east. In tha 
north rose the hills beyond the Tay, and the distant Grampians, 
where lay friends and safety, could they have reached them. In 
the south rugged Drumcarrow frowned upon them. To the east 
was St. Andrews, its cathedral towers uprising against the dark 
waters of its bay, beyond which extended the North Sea towards 
the Continent and freedom. The wording of the inscription is 
not to be praised. It was, however, the ordinary form used in » 
such cases. 
There is a similar and less commendable one in the old church- 

yard at Cupar-Fife :— 


* Here lies interred the heads of 
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Laurce. Hay anD ANDREW PITULLOCH, 
who suffered martyrdom at Edinr., 
July 13th, 1681, 
for adhering to the Word of God and Scotland’s Covenanted 
Work of Reformation; and also one of the hands of 
Davip Hackston oF RATHILLET, 
who was most cruelly murdered at Edinr., 
July 30th, 1680, 
for the same cause.” 


Of Hay and Pitulloch, as of most of the men executed on Magus 
Muir, it may be questicned whether, in the strict sense of the 
words, they can be said to have suffered martyrdom. Opiniore 
will differ on that point. At least, they died for their principles, 
whether these were mainly political or mainly religious. 

The case of Hackston is different. This man, who was well- 
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born and well-educated, remained a passive spectator of the horrid 
scene on Magus Muir. He stood calmly looking on, while an old 
man was slowly butchered in the presence of his daughter. 
Much may be forgiven to those who have had little opportunity 
of learning to do well; but there is no pardon for a man of 
Hackston’s position, who could utterly forget every principle of 
chivalry and mercy, of consideration for the aged and for women. 
It is said that when Sharp crept on his knees towards Hackston 
and piteously besought him, saying, “I know you are a 
gentleman ; you will protect me”; the latter turned coldly away 
with the empty promise, “I will never lay a finger upon you.” 
His abstention was caused by no abhorrence or disapproval of the 
deed, but by a fear lest his known quarrel with the victim might 
“mar the glory of the action, and cause it to be imputed to 
private revenge.” It was charged against Sharp that he had 
played the part of Judas; it may be charged against Hackston 
that he filled the réle of Pilate. He sought to wash his hands of 
the Archbishop's blood, and to Jay it on the heads of others. 
Posterity has not absolved him, or accepted his delegation of 
responsibility. 

“The man who studieth revenge keeps his own wounds green, 
which otherwise would heal and do well.” Never had these words 
a more complete fulfilment. ‘The savage act of vengeance on 
Magus Muir converted the wounds of the Covenanters into 
virulent sores, and delayed their healing for generations. Within 
three weeks the adherents of the Covenant were in arms; in less 
than a month they had defeated Claverhouse at Drumclog; in a 
little over six weeks they were hopelessly scattered at Bothwell 
Bridge. We do not envy the thoughts of Hackston, Burley and 
the rest, when they saw the ruin produced by their mad act. 
The murder of Sharp was the result of a sudden impulse, the 
work of a few desperate men, inflamed by passion and fanaticism. 
And yet, it destroyed all hope of a reasonable compromise, gave 
colour to the severities of the government, and left on the annals 
of the Covenant an indelible stain. As regards the victim, the 
consequences were far-reaching and unforeseen. It purified his 
reputation, causing his enemies to minimise his weaknesses, aad 
his friends to magnify his virtues, even to claiming for him a 
martyr’s crown. 

Two names are brought prominently forward in this miserable 
affair—Sharp and Hackston. Even now it is impossible to do 
justice to either. Our opinion is swayed by preconceived ideas. 
We stamp their reputations, as if they were medals, with one 
inscription on the obverse, and another quite different on the 
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reverse. We stamp on Sharp “Martyr” or “Traitor”; on 
Hackston, “Martyr” or “Murderer.” According as we have 
been wont to regard the obverse or the reverse, so do we form 
our opinion of the men. But epithets havo as little connection 
with the true character of the men to whom they are applied, as 
the lettering on a medal has with the quality of the bronze of 
which it is composed. 

Sharp and Hackston were men of mixed attributes and 
ambitions, principles and prejudices. It was as natural for the 
former to convince himself that the safety of his church lay ina 
compromise, securing form of worship at the expense of form of 
government, as it was for the latter to deem it a righteous act to 
slay the false shepherd, who had betrayed his trust and sold his 
church for an Archbishop's mitre. We ought to make allowance 
for these facts. Although we may suspect the purity of the 
Archbishop’s motives and condemn the callous criminality of 
Hackston’s conduct at Magus Muir, we cannot overlook the other 
side of their characters. 

Let us not forget that Archbishop Sharp was a man of pure 
life and upright conduct in matters apart from political or 
religious controversy, of deep learning, of ready wit, and in his 
private relations estimable and esteemed. When we examine his 
portrait, we are shown features pleasing and refined, without any 
suggestion of cruelty in disposition, severity, or even the subtlety 
in debate which made Cromwell call him “Sharp of that Ilk.” 
Nor let us forget, on the other hand, that David Hackston was a 
gallant leader of horse, who contributed in no small degree to the 
victory at Drumclog, and who charged again and again at the 
head of his troop in the disastrous action at Bothwell Bridge, 
only leaving the field when all his comrades had deserted him. 
We cannot apply the epithets “Martyr,” “ Traitor,” or ‘ Mur- 
derer,” to the reputations of men like these, and think that we 
have done all that is necessary to describe them. 

While I meditated on these things darkness had fallen on the 
Bishop’s Wood. The mist had dissolved into cold rain. As I 
turned towards St. Andrews, and left behind me the melancholy 
scene, I thought of the words of the author of ‘Old Mortality’: 
“We may safely hope that the souls of the brave and sincere on 
either side have long looked down with surprise and pity upon 
the ill-appreciated motives, which caused their mutual hatred and 
hostility, while in this valley of blood and tears.” May the came 
spirit of pity and charity inspire each of us when we remember 
Magus Muir and its deplorable tragedy. - 
Henry H. Brown. 
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Shelley at Drackuell. 


Tue years of Shelley’s married life in England were years of 
wandering. Over and over again, as we read in T. J. Hoge’s 
vivid pages, was a house chosen and entered upon “ for ever” ; 
over and over again, after a few months’ tenancy, the Shelley 
family would be off on the renewed quest for a “ fixed, settled, 
eternal home.” Between 1813 and 1818—years which covered 
an important period of development in the poet’s character and 
work—there were at least seven different places of residence, 
besides two visits to the continent and stray months or weeks 
in lodgings or hotels. But, in the main, Shelley may be con- 
sidered to have been at this time a dweller in the English home- 
counties. More than two out of the five years were spent at 
Bracknell, or at Bishopsgate, or at Marlow, and this, for him, 
was comparative fidelity to one locality. 

The houses were generally taken furnished for a term of 
months, or, as at Marlow, of years, and where tradition is wanting 
or at fault it is difficult now to identify them. Shelley’s letters 
are not always conclusive, for he often dated from the place, 
while omitting the name of the house. Fortunately the Marlow 
and Bishopsgate traditions are secure, and those, more doubtful, 
of Bracknell seem finally settled by the name which does appear 
on letters dated from the house. Insistence on the detail is the 
more important, as a rival claimant exists about two miles distant ; 
but name and locality together establish, to my mind, the 
authenticity of the house at Bracknell. 

It is a beautiful neighbourhood now, in spite of over-civilisa- 
tion, on the edge of the pines and heather of the Ascot country, 
and a short two miles from the solitudes of Swinley forest. In 
Shelley’s day it may well have been a “ Berkshire Paradise.” 

The house, High Elms, stands on the hill at the head of 
Bracknell Street. Large additions have been made of later years, 
but it is still possible to trace with fair accuracy the original 
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eight-roomed house. LEight-roomed we are assured it was in 
1813, though visions of over-crowding float before the modern 
wind at the thought of Shelley, Harriet, her sister Eliza West- 
brook, and the new-born Janthe, together with Dr. and Mrs. 
Newton and their family of five children, who all, apparently, 
stayed there at the same time. Behind the house is an old- 
fashioned garden, long and rather narrow, with a thick wide 
yew hedge dividing it from the road, and, on the other side, a 
nut-walk over-grown with ivy, where, even in summer, there is 
twilight. 

In the field beyond is a pond where possibly Shelley sailed his 
paper boats when inclination did not drive him farther afield 
among the heathy wildernesses of the neighbourhood. Beyond 
Easthampstead, among the pine-weods, lies a dried-up pond-site 
which tradition connects with his name. Here we may imagine 
the impatient Hogg, or the more philosophical Peacock, waiting 
whilst Shelley searched his pockets for old letters or tore fly 
leaves from his books, and having made a miniature fleet watched 
its vicissitudes with thrilling interest. 

Nearer home a stream, the Bull Brook, ran at the bottom of 
Mrs. Boinville’s garden and tempted him to voyages which are 
vividly described by Hogg: 

“Bysshe went to sea... stealthily in one of the washing-tubs of his 
amiable hostess, rowing or punting his frail bark with a stick used in 
washing, until the bottom came out. He then took possession of another 
vessel, until the whole fleet of tubs had suffered shipwreck. When the 
great and terrible day of washing arrived . . . they had all vanished, and 
as the too fearless navigator had vanished likewise, it was some time 
before they discovered what had become of them.” 


This must have happened during the earlier part of 1814, afier 
his own house had been given up, and when he was the guest of 
Mrs. Boinville. 

At the same time, or a little later, comes a pathetic letter to 
Hogg (March 16th), preceding by a few months the separation 
between himself and Harriet ; in it there is foreshadowing of the 
end, and also the clearest touch of local colour which occurs in 
any of his published letters : 


“T have been staying with Mrs. B(oinville) for the last month ... my 
heart sickens at the view of that necessity, which will quickly divide me 
from the delightful tranquillity of this happy home—for it has become 
my home. The trees, the bridge, the minutest objects, have already a 
place in my affections.” 


The history of the Bracknell months provides us with a phase 
of Shelley’s life which we do not find elsewhere. He is still, at 
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twenty-one, a boy, sailing paper boats or making voyages in 
washing-tubs, strongly influenced in deeper matters by the 
friends of his choice. To those who have studied his life, “ Queen 
Mab,” finished a few months before he came to Bracknell, is the 
strangest medley of half-assimilated ideas. The doctrines of 
Godwin’s ‘ Political Justice,’ of Newton’s ‘ Return to Nature,’ of 
Paine’s ‘Age of Reason,’ of La Place’s ‘Systeme de la Nature,’ 
adopted almost without modification—pantheism, atheism, vege- 
tarianism—all jostle one another in “Queen Mab.” Yet, in spite 
of intellectual crudity, the poem is such as only Shelley could 
have conceived or written. Now, as ever, nature was for him the 
manifestation of a deeper principle, call it the Spirit of In- 
tellectual Beauty, Spirit of Nature, or what you will. He was 
taken for a time in the toils of eighteenth century materialism, 
but it would be difficult to imagine doctrine in reality more alien 
to his type of mind. In 1819 he wrote: “ The shocking absurdities 
of the popular philosophy . . . early conducted me to materialism 
. . @ seducing system to young and superficial minds.” And 
again, in the year of his death: “ The doctrines of the French and 
material philosophy are as false as they are pernicious.” But 
even now, at what was nominally the materialistic period of his 
development, he could write : 
“Spirit of Nature! thou 
Life of interminable multitudes ; 
Soul of those mighty spheres 
Whose changeless paths through heaven’s deep silence lie; 

Soul of that smallest being 

The dwelling of whose life 

Is one faint April sun-gleam ; 


Man, like these passive things, 
Thy will unconsciously fulfilleth.” 


And, as a note to what appears to be the frankest avowal of 
atheism ; 
“This negation must be understood solely to affect a creative Deity. The 


hypothesis of a pervading Spirit, co-eternal with the universe, remains 
unshaken.” 


So far Shelley had gone already in the path of the reconstruc- 
tion of his religious belief. How much further his sincere love 
of truth, freed from the first energy of reactionary defiance, might 
have taken him, may not be known; but there is in his later 
work, having regard to the “ science of things and not of words,” 
a marvellous veering round towards ancient and primary truth. 

For a time, partly owing to reaction, partly no doubt to the 
strong personal influence of Mrs. Boinville, Shelley was nominally 
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an adherent of the French school of philosophy. Contrary to 
many of his friendships, this one seems to have belonged only 
to a particular phase of his development, and with it to have 
passed away. After the Bracknell days the Boinvilles, the 
Newtons, and the Turners vanish from Shelley’s life—a fact that 
could scarcely be entirely accounted for by change of residence. 
A passage in a later letter gives ground for the conclusion that 
he had found his Meimouné, as he called Mrs. Boinville, to be 
after all as human as the unfortunate Brown Demon or the still 
more unfortunate Harriet. 

French materialism, as we have seen, Shelley afterwards 
explicitly rejected, but of the return to nature advocated by its 
exponents he was always an enthusiastic disciple. Hogg makes 
merry over the crotchets of the colony at Bracknell, and records 
with unrighteous mirth how: 

“Every church has its miracles; I was credibly informed that the 
patriarch [Dr. Newton], who was very far in advance of his age, once 
actually eat a raw yotato. I never heard that he eat a second; and the 
Rationalists indeed affirm, that he only talked of eating the first.” 





Still more does he rejoice when the patriarch’s wife is 
egregiously caught indulging in a plump roast fowl! And there 
is a suspicious gravity about the story of his second meeting with 
William Godwin, when he found him, in a room full of ladies— 
“Stoutly maintaining ... that hair and moss are the same substance, 
both growing in the same situation and in precisely the same manner. 
His arguments werc not successful; his paradox was not prosperous; he 
entirely failed to convince.” 


Very few of Shelley’s early pooms can be definitely assigned 
to the Bracknell days. The dedication of “Queen Mab,” To 
Harriet Shelley, may or may not have written at High Elms. 
The “Stanzas—April 1814,” certainly refer to Bracknell, and 
were probably written when Shelley was the guest of Mrs. 
Boinville. They belong to the same period and mood as the 
letter to Hogg quoted above, and are autobiograhical in tone, 
but not altogether in matter. Yet the last stanza has its definite 
word : 

“Thou in the grave shalt rest: yet, till the phantoms flee 
Which that house and heath and garden made dear to thee erewhile, 


Thy remembrance and repentance and deep musings are not free 
From the music of two voices, and the light of one sweet smile.” 


The “two voices” and the “sweet smile ” are, of course, those 
of Mrs. Boinville, her daughter Cornelia Turner, and her sister 
Mrs. Newton. 
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To one of these ladies, apparently, were addressed a month 
earlier the lines beginning : 





“Thy dewy looks sink in my breast; 
Thy gentle words stir poison there: 
Thou hast disturbed the only rest 
That was the portion of despair.” 


+ tal Sal 


It is beside the purpose to enter into the question of the 
separation between Shelley and Harriet which took place almost 
immediately after he quitted Bracknell. Whose was the fault, or 
whether the original wooing had been hers and not his, as seems 
\ possible in the light of the autobiographical passages of ‘ Julian 

and Maddalo,’ or whether a boy and girl love had run its course 
{ and was found wanting, are points continually productive of dis- 
cussion. But it does not seem likely, at this distance of time, 
that the matter can ever be fivally settled. 
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A rew months may be happily spent in a quaint little Gallegan 
port at the head of one of the finest bays in the world, a bay some 
twelve miles long, shut in on three sides by long low ranges of 
hills and on the fourth protected from the fury of the Atlantic by 
an island barrier. 

It is difficult to believe that Vigo has a population of 30,000 
inhabitants, because there is none of the rush and bustle that 
characterise towns of even half its size in other countries. Com- 
paratively few people are to be met in its streets and lanes except 
on fiestas (though the market is always crowded and lively), 
and of those few some saunter along as if their motto were ‘“‘ Never 
do to-day what you can put off till to-morrow,” and the remainder 
are generally seen sleeping peacefully on sunny patches of grass, 
or prone on the cool resting-place of stone Alameda seats gazing 
vacant-eyed at the azure sky. 

The Alameda or public garden is a delightful place to linger in. 
The Spaniard loves it because there he can loll and meditate to his 
heart's content; the foreigner loves it because it affords him 
unequalled opportunities of studying the people, and the children 
love it because there they can play all day long at the universal 
games of childhood and—joy of joys—can make life a sorrowful 
thing for the dapper little policeman with the kindly face who is 
expected to keep order and protect the Alameda flowers from the 
assaults of mischievous fingers. 

The stout good-humoured gardeneress is one of the most 
interesting features of Alameda life. She belongs to it as do the 
tidy rows of trees and the trim policeman. It would be a less 
seductive Alameda if bereft of any of these things, but the 
gardeneress differs from the rest in that she is eminently human— 
and embarrassing. 

One day when I was conning Spanish verbs and wrestling with 
the problems of those two “To bes” and two “To haves” which 
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complicate the charming language cruelly, she came suddenly up 
to me, patted my face with a broad brown hand and asked the shy 
policeman his opinion of me. It is sad that Idid not at that time 
know enough Spanish to understand what he reluctantly replied. 

The children come in dozens to question the English Senorita 
about the curious ways of her strange country, and to learn English 
games. The game of Estnaff (Snap) is popular though weird as 
they conceive it, but since the Senorita has had the courtesy to 
provide the necessary pack of cards, they will do their best to 
learn ; and they hunt diligently through their packs for clubs or 
hearts to match, play out of their turns and argue as to who first 
spake the magic word. 

Perhups the Sejiorita’s warmest affections are centred on the 
beggars. Their garments are suggestive of crazy patchwork in 
Puritan hues of greys and buffs; their manners are those of King 
Philip II. on his best behaviour; their gratitude is altogether out 
of proportion to the coin bestowed. A halfpenny has many aliases, 
cineo centimos, chico, or perillo, “ little dog”; a penny is a perro 
grande or “ big dog,” the so-called animal being really a lion who 
magquerades under that name. 

One morning a mendigo passed the bench on which the writer was 
sitting. Being made the proud possessor of a chico he promptly 
sat down beside the donor, entered into conversation and gave 
voluntary instruction as to the Spanish names of many objects 
near at hand. On being further presented with a gospel of St. 
John in his own language, he showed three brass medals which 
had been specially blessed by some important person, demonstrated 
with pride that he could write his own name, Manuel, in the little 
book, though he would have to find a friend to read it to him, and 
offered very shrewd remarks about the ways of the rich and their 
usual want of condescension in dealing with the poor. 

At this point his manner became go animated that two nurses, 
four children and the ubiquitous policeman came up to listen, and 
the last-named, mindful of his duties, bade the wayfarer “No 
molestarle.” Thereupon my tattered friend arose, the picture of 
injured virtue. 

“But what Caballero would be so base as to molest or trouble a 
Sciiorita with a heart like that one’s, who out of her noble and 
extraordinary generosity had given him a whole chico?” and he 
raised his hands and his eyes and his “little dog” to heaven in 
indignant protest 

Child beggars present a difficulty. Shall we give or shall we 
forbear ? 

A poor little pair have taken my heart by storm; a sister with 
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a fragile pathetic face from which blind eyes look out blankly at 
sunny life; a smaller brother with the merriest face and sweetest 
voice of all the Vigo nifios. Who could refuse a “little dog” to 
hungry mortals like these? Alas! there is a darker tragedy 
behind the blindness and beggary. Four ;years ago a drunken 
father deliberately destroyed his eight-year-old daughter’s sight 
that she might excite more pity and support him comfortably on 
the extra money obtained. When she and her brother beg, this 
evil genius is watching near, so that the only way to circumvent 
him is by a compromise—two chicos go into the little outstretched 
palm, one will doubtless help to buy the heavy country wine at 
twopence a bottle, the other let us hope may be successfully hidden 
till it can be exchanged for bread or cherries for the pale little 
sister or the laddie. 

An Englishman told me a touching story abouta little boy who 
became Protestant ; when asked why he had changed his religion, 
“ Senor,” he replied, “ it was all because of the odd sparrow.” 

An explanation was requested. 

“ Well, Sefior, it is this way. A gentleman gave me a Testa- 
ment—the Book of the English Mission—and I read in one gospel 
that two sparrows are sold for a farthing, and again, in St. Luke, I 
saw, ‘Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings?’ and I said to 
myself that Nuestro Senor Jesucristo knew well our customs of 
selling birds, for as you know, Caballero, we trap birds and get one 
chico for two, but for two chicos we throw in an extra sparrow. 
That extra sparrow is only a makeweight and of no account at all. 
Now I think to myself that I too am insignificant, so poor and 
humble that no one would think of counting me. I am like the 
fifth sparrow, and yet, oh, maravilla! Nuestro Senor says, ‘iNot 
one is forgotten before God.’ I never heard anything like it, 
Caballero. No one but He would ever have thought of not for- 
getting me.” 

One does not expect to find cleanliness a conspicuous virtue in 
Spain, but in Vigo one is sometimes pleasantly surprised in that 
respect. In the only cottages I have entered—for the most part 
mere hovels—one could “ eat off the floor,” as the saying goes. 

My fat friend the gardeneress gave me many pressing invita- 
tions to go to see her sick mother in the cabin where they and a 
young deaf-and-dumb cousin live together—three women on nine 
pesetas a week, or about 5s. 6d. according to the present rate of 
exchange! As I had disappointed her on previous occasion she 
came to fetch me herself one hot Sunday morning. It was just a 
little way ; “no more than some ten minutes up the road,” so I 
set out boldly. Many a weary mile did we tread, up hill and 
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down, through fairy woods and ravishing lanes, with wonderful 
far-off glimpses of burnished cea or misty mountains, or the old 
grey Castillo. On the way we entered a large private garden, 
where I supposed my stout escort had business, but when we had 
unearthed the gardener it appeared to my dismay that we were 
there to beg—nay, to wrangle—for flowers for me, which were 
naturally refused! I took refuge in stolid imbecility, and pre- 
tended not to understand a word. We retired discomfited, and 
when near the gate, out darted a wicked hand and snatched a rose 
which was stuffed into my blouse too quickly for resistance. The 
remonstrances of the outraged Lord-Protector echoed after us. 

To be escorted through divers villages by a stout and garrulous 
gardeneress is to have some dim perception of the feelings of a 
friendly Orson led by some triumphant Valontine through 
civilised places—one needs to be case-hardened. But courage! 
should the sufferings of one be weighed against the manifest 
pleasure of many ? 

We at length arrived at our destination, where words fail to 
describe my horror at finding the unfortunate mother the victim 
of. most frightful skin disease, which I was then informed caused 
her to lead a very lonely life as her neighbours would not visit 
her! A feast of cherries, white strawberries, and sweet rolls had 
been provided out of their deep poverty, so their unhappy visitor 
was obliged to partake, trying all the time not to wonder whether 
the poor afflicted hostess had arranged the fruit with her own 
hands. Those I could not eat were, in spite of remonstrances, 
carried to my door when I left. 

The servant question among English residents might be 
amusing if one did not hear so much of it. It is the favourite 
subject of discourse, and I have even heard it poured into the 
shrinking ears of young men of nineteen or twenty, who listen 
with despair writ large upon their countenances and a pathetic 
outward courtesy. 

It is difficult to be sympathetic under such circumstances as 
these. At dinner a few days ago, when the meat course 
was carried in, Agusta in the kitchen (which is opposite our 
dining-room) lifted up her voice and wept aloud. Consuelo, 
who was waiting at table, pretended not to know what had gone 
wrong, so one of us went to inquire. 

“ Nada, nada,” said Agusta, and wept on. On the return of 
the discomfited messenger our host was seen wrestling with 
something hard and heavy in a Spanish pie he was trying to 
dissect. At last this strange object was successfully landed with 
a clang upon a plate. Consuelo forthwith went into shrieks of 
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laughter, dug her dignified mistress in the ribs with her thumb, 
and said that now the poor Agusta would be comforted, for her 
heart was sore at having lost part of the new mincing machine 
which the Sefiora had bidden her be carefal of. 

And lo! it had been rescued from the depths of our pie. 

Agusta is deeply religious, so she informs us. We were a 
little surprised lately when she told us that she is such a devout 
Catholic that she attends church regularly every day; her 
weakness for petty pilferings would not have led us to expect 
this. A little judicious pumping betrayed the truth; when 
Agusta’s morning marketing is done she always repairs to the 
cool shelter of the Cathedral hard by to make up her accounts. 

Petty pilferings can be borne; even the presence of foreign 
matter in pies may be forgiven and forgotten; things are more 
serious when your cook quarrels with her soldier lover, and to 
revenge himself on the faithless fair he climbs your garden wall 
at night and tears into shreds the sheets and table linen which 
your weekly washerwoman has left on the grass. 

We paid a visit the other day to a newly-imported matron 
whose married state dates only from last year. The inevitable 
topic soon cropped up. 

“ There is one thing I do put my foot down about,” we were 
informed, “and that is, I positively insist on my servants wearing 
corsets.” 

Now this seemed to me such a very peculiar point to make a 
stand about that I disgraced myself by suddenly laughing. The 
women of the lower classes here walk to perfection and carry their 
heads like queens. They look charming in skirts just clearing 
the ground and loose light-coloured bodices. Corsets would be a 
barbarity in connection with such a magnificent carriage and pose. 
However, it was evidently thought no laughing matter and my 
unseasonable merriment was quenched by details of market 
prices and the aksence of conscience in cooks. 

I feel convinced that we English are a source of the greatest 
amusement to our Spanish neighbours. We are a dissonant note 
in the midst of much harmony, and when circumstances force us 
to graft on or temporarily adopt certain customs we are apt to be 
frankly comic, For instance in this romantic land, courtships are 
conducted in a fashion widely different from the manner of our 
colder northern climes. It is an every-day sight to see some 
languishing cavalier waiting patiently under a lady’s balcony in 
the hope of one day winning a smile from his enchantress. Only 
last week I saw an expectant lover, the picture of fatigue and 
sulkiness, waiting thus in an unpleasant drizzle of rain and 
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leaning for support against the wall of the building. It was a 
block of flats and his lady was in a galeria on the third storey, far 
off and tantalising, so there was a good deal of excuse for the 
Caballero’s discontented expression. 

When the lady is favourable and has come to the conclusion 
that patience has been tested long enough she vouchsafes some 
sign, whereupon the swain is permitted—in Vigo at least—to 
send her postcards ; after which he may angle for an introduction 
to her father through the medium of a friend, and thereafter all 
goes merrily to the sound of marriage bells. 

These methods assume a different complexion when practised by 
our countrymen; romance does notsit easily upon them. I am told 
that a short time ago an Englishman in Vigo fell in love with a 
Spanish lady who firmly refrained from showing him any mark of 
kindness till he had shivered every night for a month beneath 
her window, to the immense amusement of his compatriots. 

If we are apt to look comic on alien shores it is comforting to 
reflect that some of our hosts’ peculiarities would appear at least 
as absurd on British soil. 

Picture a gallant officer of a smart regiment swaggering down 
Piccadilly in full uniform and with his face tied up in a black 
silk handkerchief! The officers of Spanish regiments seem extra- 
ordinarily subject to face-ache. Moreover, they dislike both rain 
and sun, and are often to be met clanking sword and spurs, and 
holding up a large grey or black umbrella to ward off the attacks 
of the unkind heavens. 

If it were not an impertinence in a bird of passage to make 
positive arsertions about the other fowls it passes lightly in its 
flight, one would be tempted to say that the modern Syaniard is 
in some respects a more virile member of society than the latter- 
day Frenchman. Such being the case, it is the more regrettable 
to find the former modelling himself on his neighbour. To this 
short-sighted imitation the older generation attributes the 
degeneration of the present, for the vices and not the virtues 
of the great nation across the Pyrenees are copied by its 
admirers, 

Education could scarcely be more neglected than it is among 
the better classes here. Tio quote the graphic expression of a 
schoolmaster in this town, a well-read and unusually enlightened 
Spaniard: ‘My countrymen would as soon take fire in the 
hand as a book, unless it be a translation of Zola or Maxim 
Gorky.” In the face of this it is not a little surprising to hear 
that every Spanish youth one meets has taken high university 


degrees. The strange reason appears to be that, though their 
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ignorance is really profound, these budding masters and doctors 
of all conceivable departments of science, have the advantage of 
being offshoots of influential families, and the kind-hearted 
examiners, rather than give parents the pain of hearing that 
their sons are idle nincompoops, pass them cheerfally through 
all their trials. 

There is no English school in Vigo, so an English resident 
lately visited a:‘Spanish institution with the intention of sending 
his son there. He was shown (during school hours) into the 
great class-room. ‘The master came forward. After a little 
conversation, during which the puzzled visitor had looked round 
at the empty forms and deserted books, he asked where the 
pupils were. Tho master pointed out a solitary little boy doing 
& sum in @ corner. 

“That object, seiior, represents my morning’s occupation. 
The other pupils doubtless thought the day too fine to be wasted 
in class.” 

“ But what will the parents say ?” 

The Spaniard shrugged his shoulders, “ Los padres? Oh, if 
I complain of inattention or non-attendance they pay their fees 
forthwith to another school.” 

“ Have you no influence with the lads themselves?” 

He spread out his hands expressively: “IfIdo tell the boys 
of their faults, the parents arise like a nest of hornets, my 
pupils are removed, and my monthly duros, where are they ?” 

This appears to be the experience of every teacher in the place. 
One told me with some satisfaction that his {enthusiasm for 
ancient and modern classics had met with reward; after infinite 
labour he had succeeded in interesting three of the students in 
his large school ! 

Religion is to a great extent at a discount; only women as 
a rule attend the churches, which are not furnished with seats, 
the congregation being, therefore, able to move about, so that 
a Caballero in love will occasionally go to mass in the hope of 
stealing a few words with the magnet of his affections while her 
chaperon is absorbed in other things, 

The padres are a very different type of men from our admirable 
English priests of the Roman communion, but it is understood 
that the Bishop of the diocese is a liberal-minded man who 
desires that his people should become acquainted with the 
Scriptures, and that Cardinal Vaughan made a special translation 
to this end. lack, the Prior of the district is narrow and 
conservative, and forbids the edition being used. An Englishman 
who embraced the Roman Catholic religion on his marriage with 
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a Spanish lady, has made personal efforts to circulate it, but in 
three years has only succeeded in selling nineteen copies. 

There appears to be no enthusiasm for anything but amusement 
here. “Can patriotism still exist?” the stranger asks when the 
masked batteries below the picturesque old fort are seen to be 
mounted with guns that our grandfathers would have despised. 
Could nature furnish a more magnificent strategical position than 
those three long islands which might render the Bay impregnable ? 
Not a single fortification is to be seen on them. It is true that 
this most lovable country is one of the poorest, torn by inter- 
necine disputes and grown supine in all but momentary flashes 
of anger or excitement ; yet even now, were Spain to awake to her 
responsibilities and realise her backwardness, she might take 
her place once more among the nations. 


M. ©. IssseL SHERVINTON. 























Che Lady Called Sill. 


Onty one of his letters aroused the smallest interest in Harding 
Sloan; only one had anything unexpected about it. He had 
heard the flat-footed step of the postman toiling up the long stair 
to the door of his chambers while he was shaving, and the fall of 
his correspondence on the mat as it escaped through the slit in 
the door usually forewarned him what to look for. There was a 
heavy thud that only too plainly announced a “Returned with 
thanks.” ‘The day was when each of the familiar blue packets, 
reappearing with the regularity of homing pigeons, seemed to 
descend with a blow on Sloan’s heart; but they say the eel gets 
used to skinning, and time doubtless accustoms an author to 
contributions ironically thrust back on him “ with thanks.” 

He turned over, with a gloomy brow, the pile laid beside his 
plate, as he drank his tepid coffee. Two bills, rendered rather 
peremptorily for the third time; a note from his sister—no need 
to open that. It was sure to contain an appeal for money; Jane 
took a more sanguine view of his literary standing than his 
publishers, who had sent him a statement of sales with the 
balance still on the wrong side; a scrawl from Jones to say he 
was awfully sorry their little dinner could not come off, but he 
was trotting down to Margate for a couple of days, “to get 
bucked up by the ozone.” 

‘The gloom on Sloan’s brow deepened. Jones owed him that 
dinner ; it almost seemed as if he were carrying it feloniously to 
Margate in his kit-bag to eat it in greedy solitude, or humbugging 
about ozone to get out of his obligation. The prospect of another 
meal of bread and cheese did not exhilarate Sloan. 

He picked up the remaining letter, readdressed to him from 
his publisher’s office, and looked carelessly at the postmark. 

Bridgeby-cum-Nettlefold. Where in creation was the place, 
and what possible interest could he have in it? 

He opened it at last. The paper was fairly good; it had a 
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faint odour of tea and cheese that proclaimed it the “ best cream 
laid” that you buy at a village store, There was no address. 
The handwriting was charming. 


“Dear Author of ‘Strange Pastures,” it ran: “You do not 
know me, but I feel that I know a little—a very little, of you, for 
I have read your book. It is enchantment. It has taken me 
into a new world; just the world I have always longed to enter, 
but nobody has ever opened the gate before. I daresay you gei 
heaps and heaps of letters every day full of praise and thanks, 
and you will (if you read this at all) think it only a bore that an 
unknown girl should write to you and thank you from a full 
heart, but I simply can’t help it. I must tell you what happy 
hours you have given me, and if you knew my life, and what 
little bits of brightness there are in it you'd know what that 
means. It’s something for me to remember, if it does not 
interest you ; it’s something for me to cherish. 


“Your grateful reader, Jr. 


“P.S.—If you do read this and do not resent it, will you send 
me your autograph? I am very bold, but we shall never meet 
except in your books, and that gives me courage to ask. Of 
course you can’t send it simply to ‘Jill,’ and there are reasons 
why I must withhold my real address, but if you would direct the 
letter to Miss Euphemia Dawson, Vine Cottage, Bridgeby-cum- 
Nettlefold, it would find me. She is a maiden lady, a quite 
respectable person, and a friend of mine. She will see that your 
letter reaches me.” 


Sloan’s expression changed as he read the letter a second time. 
It was amused but it was also gratified. You can’t take the least 
notice of the average man, especially if he be an author—without 
its going to his head like wine. And Sloan had had so few sops 
with which to nourish his vanity. When at last, at thirty-eight, 
he had been able to fulfil the dream of his life and make writing 
his profession, it seemed as if it were going to fail him as other 
efforts of his had failed. He put immense labour into his first 
book, immense care, but perhaps he over-weighted it with 
treasure, for it certainly did not sail gaily down the wind of 
popular favour like so many a lighter craft. 

Here and there the more discriminating among reviewers 
recognised a certain quality—hints of a gift that might some day 
go far, but the big, stupid public didn’t read him. His publishers 
wrote gloomily of his sales ; the Society of Authors did not press 
the advantages of its membership (price one guinea annually) on 
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his notice, no interviewer sought to elicit his views on things in 
general, or to describe his clothes, or recommend his particular 
brand of tobacco. No photographer urged a sitting. In short, 
until this morning no voice had hailed him from that great silent 
sea in which his venture had seemed to go down. 

He answered the little note with a promptitude that would have 
betrayed him to the professional autograph hunter, who knows 
that a real celebrity adds to his importance either by keeping 
you waiting or by not granting your prayer at all. 

He found “ Jill’s” letter embarrassing to answer, but the reply 
he eventually sent was manly and modest. He truly had little 
to make him vain. Her appreciation of his attempt had given 
him pleasure, and he said so, and he added his autograph with a 
recognition of the singular foresight of his godparents in giving 
him Jack for a middle name. 

Then he put that Ishmael among his brain children, the 
“Rejected” into a fresh envelope, and chose a new victim at 
whom to launch it from the printed advertisements at the end of 
the Athenwwm. For once in his life it seemed quite a cheerful 
proceeding. 

He waited thred days, first hoping, then feeling how un- 
reasonable it was to hope for an answer from Jill. On the fourth 
day it lay on his plate, where his charwoman had deposited it 
with a sooty finger and thumb. 


“July 16th, 

“How can I thank you?” she wrote. “I was so afraid you 
would think me an intrusive bore, and you say you liked my 
letter! That is very wonderful to me. I have pasted yours 
inside my copy of ‘Strange Pastures.’ It is almost as if you had 
given me the book—it makes it so surely and so truly mine! 
How glorious it must be to write books that go out into every 
corner of the world with messages of help and cheer for people 
who can’t create illusions for themselves, and who have got to 
make the very best they can of the life fate has dealt out to 
them! IfI were a man and had the gift that’s what I should be 
—-a soldier of the pen, helping other people to victories, rather 
than a soldier of the sword, simply mowing down my enemies. 
But what can we women do save thank and admire you? Please 
go on; please write more.—JILL.” 





In the afternoon when Sloan posted his daily correspondence 
there was again a letter addressed to the care of Miss E. Dawson. 
He had debated within himself all the morning whether the lady 
called Jill would expect a reply, and then it had come to him 
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that, whether she did or not he owed her an explanation. That 
ridiculous misconception of hers that his books had a world-wide 
circulation must instantly be corrected. No honest man likes to 
aid a deception by his silence. Why, he hadn’t even been able to 
reserve his foreign rights, and hadn’t he sold his copyright for a 
mess of pottage? 

Perhaps he didn’t put it so bluntly—a man’s humility has, 
after all, its limits—but he was earnest at some length in proving 
to her that he was neither great nor illustrious nor even 
successful as she seemed to imply. If he had a very poor tale to 
tell there was a kind of consolation in telling it to one s9 
sympathetic. 


“July 25th. 

“T don’t believe it, not a little bit!” she answered him, gaily. 
“How should you know—sitting there within the four walls of 
your study to what ‘vastitudes afar’ your thoughts reach when 
they take wing, any more than I know where the birds go to that 
I watch from my tower in the morning, passing eastwards in 
long, level flight? I watch them till they become a little grey 
cloud, and then the cloud a mist, and then—there’s nothing! 
But the birds are there all the same, and the earth is green 
under them, and there’s all the world and the sea and the far-off 
islands for wings to reach. Oh, I’ve no business to talk about 
myself, but for lack of a better illustration, take me. When I 
read ‘Strange Pastures’ I felt there were bits in it you must 
have written for me, though you never knew that there was a 
girl called Jill. You clever people talk of mental telepathy. 
Why shouldn’t an invisible electric thread unite people whose 
temperaments are alike, even if they are strangers to each other 
in a worldly sense? Affinity of soul is the real relationship. 
Well, if you had messages for me haven’t you messages for 
uncounted others? Men and women everywhere — saying 
amazedly—‘ How did he know I felt just so?’ ‘Who told 
him that thing I thought hidden in my heart?’ Oh, it’s like 
my flying birds; they pass beyond the limits of my vision, but 
one alights here, and another drops yonder, and then there’s a 
little song, and somebody hears it and feels better. Even if 
there were never any more in the way of recognition or reward— 
and there will be much more—isn’t that enough ?” 


“ August 3rd. Saturday evening. 
“ When Miss Euphemia gave me your letter I felt as if I had 
suddenly been presented with a kingdom! §o you've constituted 
yourself my novelist—the novelist of Jil], and I’m to be your 
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‘public’! If you were of no degree and a king gave you 4 
patent of nobility, if you were a beggar and somebody left you a 
fortune, do you know how you'd feel? Of course you do, for 
aren’t you an interpreter of human nature, with a finger on the 
pulse of its emotions? You'd think that you'd exhausted every 
kind of surprise, and then would come this great shock. It 
would stun you at first, and then, inch by inch, you'd recognise 
the splendour of it. That's how I feel—I who am a beggar and 
never had anything before. I have a friend now. We shall 
never meet in the flesh. I think that would spoil it all; I think 
people must so often lose each other even when they are squeezing 
up some staircase side by side and elbowing each other to get to 
the same crowd at the top. But I shall never lose you; I shall 
have the very best of you, the fine flower of your mind grown in 
silence and solitude. 

“You ask me about my life, but what is there to tell? No, I 
have no photograph; there has never been any picture made of 
me, and I ehouldn’t send it if there were. There’s nothing about 
me at all interesting, unless you like to think of me as someone 
whom you're helping, and that gives me a fictitious importance 
in your eyes. 

“I share the home of my great-grandfather—think where 
that puts me! He is ninety-six, and death. seems deter- 
mined that he shall complete the century. He is already a 
hundred years behind the world, and I, you see, am so far in 
the rear of my own century that you may say I’ve never had a 
start. We live in a very large house, a castle; I think the 
servants are rather sociable, but their merriment—if they are 
merry—never penetrates the green baize door which shuts off 
their wing. We live in a kind of twilight, in a circle of our own ; 
we see the world through stained glass, the colours all wrong. 
The people I know best are the men and women who wear wigs 
and swords, and a watch in each fob and saques and shoes with 
little red heels, and have charming and polished manners. They 
throng the library; I think they step down from their shelves at 
night and make stately bows and curtsies to each other.” 


“July 30th. 

“You say in your last letter: ‘You must have some people 
—everybody has people’ Happy ‘everybody!’ Am I, then, 
the only exception in a world full of relations? Of course I must 
have had ‘people,’ or I couldn’t be here, but they’re all dead 
—all that Mr. Morgan has ever allowed me to hear of, that is to 
say, my father and grandfather, and my mother. They say I am 
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like her, except that she was beautiful. It is because they are 
all dead, all the important ones, that Mr. Morgan thinks it an 
indiscretion on my part to be alive. Mr. Morgan manages us 
all, from my great-grandfather to the kitchen-maid; we never 
know when he is coming, but even from some dim and dingy 
office in London we feel his controlling hand. I sometimes ask 
myself how it will be with me when my grandfather dies, for 
with him everything that counts will come to an end, his honours 
and distinctions, and the chance to go on making a history for 
the family. Mr. Morgan, no doubt, has my future inscribed on 
parchment and tied with red tape secreted in some recess of 
his scheming brain, but I shall know nothing until the time 
comes. 

“You have a sister—how splendid for you! Tell me about 
her; all about her—what she wears ; is she beautiful? Does she 
goa great deal into society, and dance and flirt and have men- 
friends and a latch-key? Does she smoke and go in hansoms? 
Does she run up to your rooms and make tea for the other 
authors—the great people who are your intimates? I read about 
these things in my tower room—the room from which I see the 
birds go east; but even if I were free as they to use my wings, 
it could never be my life. I should feel like a ghost in it. This 
is the reality ; the actual world would be the dream. 

“Tell me all the people you know!’ you goon. ‘Let me get 
down to the real facts of your life, you princess in a tower!’ 
Well, that’s easily done. They could be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. There was my governess, who lived here till she 
said it gave her the blues. She was not engaged to teach me 
anything in particular (Mr. Morgan says women have no intellect), 
but she was someone comparatively young to talk to. She 
married a doctor, and she said helping him to dispense was much 
more interesting than living in a castle full of ghosts. Then 
there’s the Rector, in the red Rectory in the valley beneath us. 
He takes snuff, and has cups of cold tea, and bits of things— 
puddings and yesterday’s dinner—in his study. It is his bed- 
room as well, I think. My grandfather appointed him, I believe, 
and perhaps, by then, the Sir Charles Grandison manners my 
great-grandfather still wears and adorns had passed away. 

“He reads a little bit out of somebody’s book in the pulpit, 
and the people compose themselves comfortably for a ten minutes’ 
nap. But we never go to church now; Mr. Morgan says great- 
grandfather is too old, and I’m too young—to go alone, that is, 
You need to be just a certain age to benefit by religion, it would 
seem, 
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“There was a curate once, but he only stayed for a fortnight. 
He came to the castle to call. He was rosy and young and 
smiling, and I wanted him for a playmate, but Mr. Morgan said 
‘no!’ Isuppose he thought I was too old to play. It is difficult 
to be just the right age to please Mr. Morgan. Oh, and there’s 
Miss Euphemia! How could I forget Miss Euphemia, when but 
for her help I should never have known you ? 

“Mr. Morgan graciously permits me to visit her. He says 
she’s a nonentity, but I’m not allowed to meet anybody at her 
cottage in case some non-nonentity should come to call. Mr. 
Morgan would like to put me on the top shelf of the glass 
cupboard and only let me be taken out to be dusted. When I 
wonder what my life is likely to be—if ever I leave my tower 
—I look at Miss Euphemia, and then I know. She is old—thirty- 
threo last birthday—but though she lives down in the village, 
where people are quite ordinary and twentieth century, she has 
never had a lover. So she stays in her little house and helps 
her old servant to dust, and cuts off her dead roses, and knits 
things and goes out to tea. She says it isn’t life, it’s vegetation, 
but when you are poor and of no account, you must let other 
people have the real thing and put up with the imitation. But 
if she thinks she’s a cabbage, what am I, who never even went to 
tea with a cauliflower? I think she must have been pretty 
before she faded into a kind of mistiness, like the pictures on 
glass that Pipe (she’s my maid), has of her father and mother ; 
but, as she says, what’s the use of being blossomy, like a little 
pink flower, if there’s nobody to pluck you and wear you?” 


“September 20th. 

“To-day something happened! I was peeping through the 
muslin curtains in Miss Euphemia’s little parlour, and I saw 
the pink-cheeked curate coming up the little walk between the 
dablia-sticks. Miss Euphemia saw him, too—old maids see 
everything—and she went to the door and sent him away, and 
there went my chance of comparing him with the gentlemen of 
my own circle—the Vicar of Wakefield, or Mr. Collins. But 
perhaps he will come to the Castle.” 


“September 29th, 

“How good of you to warn me! You say that, ‘asa rule, 
clergymen are very incompetent advisers, especially when they 
are young; their presumption is as great as their knowledge is 
small, and for conceit there’s no one to equal a curate.’ Is it so 
bad as that? and to think that I should not know it! He seemed 
so harmless, and he blushes beautifully. But you need not fear for 
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me, for Mr. Morgan has frustrated his design of calling, and he 
will not come again. It was a somewhat disorderly retreat—— 

“T had but written so far when Mr. Morgan summoned me to 
the dining-room, where he habitually sits when he makes his 
periodical visit. It is a vast room, and Mr. Morgan looked but 
a small figure at the end of it, yet he dominates me, who am head 
and shoulders the taller. His red eyes look as if they would 
pierce my soul. He has sent for me to forbid me any further 
intercourse with the cottage. 

“¢ By what right,’ I demanded, ‘do you arrange my life?’ 

“* By the right of might,’ he answered, with a sneering smile ; 
‘ you will find it best to obey, young lady.’ 

“*T will appeal to my great-grandfather!’ I cried, but even 
in uttering the defiance it struck back upon me in all its empti- 
ness. For my great-grandfather has long ceased to recognise my 
identity. I move as some half-familiar figure in his dream of 
youth. What knows he of the village, of Miss Euphemia, or of 
my dire need to visit her, since through her alone can I link 
myself with you, my friend ? 

“But that secret Morgan has never discovered and never 
shall; the consolation of your letters will be mine still. <A 
woman’s wits pitted against a man’s strength—let us see who 
wins! But conceive my situation. Ifyou want a type of perfect 
human isolation, you have it in me. 

“Pipe has hinted from time to time while dressing me, that 
the old master is very rich. In her mind she designates me his 
heir, and is sowing deeds that she may reap my gratitude in the 
future. Well, if I am the power she dreams, she shall have her 
reward, but meantime she shall earn it. The village is free to 
her ! 

“But how reconcile my prospective importance with Mr. 
Morgan’s tyranny over my present? I fling you my tangled 
web—here is a dark riddle for my novelist to read.” 


“October 15th. 

“Ah, dear friend, you ask the impossible—that I should come 
down from my tower—come out into your free, sunny world! 
You say that your sister will meet me—here in the village—will 
carry me with her to the home of the friends with whom she 
lives in London; that there I shall live ‘a natural life’—the life 
of shops and books and society, of theatres and dances—of all 
that the modern girl enjoys and takes as her right. Alas, my 
novelist! Shall I never make you understand that London is as 
truly a City of Fable to me as the vanished Babylon, or the 
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forgotten Nineveh? I live in a world of hints and shadows; 
only through you, through your written words can I link myself 
with the life of to-day. Yours is the fine-spun thread—like the 
gossamer of the spider, through which alone I may reach your 
‘real’ and your ‘rational’—to put it to so severe a test; to lean 
my weight on it as you suggest, were to sever it at one cruel 
stroke.” 





“October 20th. 

“You invoke the mighty arm of the law—what is law to us 
here in our Shadow Castle? We are above it—beyond it— 
outside its pale. You say that this talk of tower rooms and 
stern guardians, and enforced seclusion, is part of the rusty 
machinery of played-out melodrama. It may be so; I do not 
know. I only know that I am rooted here like the ghost in some 
ancient home, a part of its very essence. You cannot embody me, 
not even you, my novelist, and give me a modern girl's apparatus 
of thoughts and feelings. The yellow leaves that the winds of 
capricious autumn take up and whirl a little way into the 
unknown, are more free than I. In my tower room I am the 
prisoner of fate, and there you must be content to leave me. 
You see that I receive your letters; so long as they reach me 
I am happy.” 


“November 6th. 
“From Harding Sloan to the Lady called Jill. 


“...Iam coming to the village. I shall not intrude without 
your permission, but you ought to have an able-bodied and com- 
paratively youthful person at hand to lick Morgan, in case of 
need. Miss Euphemia will befriend me. Between us, never fear, 
we shall compass your rescue.” 


Telegram dispatched from Sitbury, November 7th, 12 a.m., to 
Harding Sloan. 


“On no account come. Great-grandfather very seriously ill.” 


Reply letter from Harding Sloan. 


“ November 8th. 

“The more reason why you should have a protector within call. 
I have finished my book—the book I owe to your inspiration, and 
my time is at your service. Am writing by this post to Miss 
Euphemis,” 
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“ November 9th. 
“Telegram from Mies Euphemia Dawson to Harding Sloan. 


“3 pm. She absolutely forbids, Old man dying. Wait 
further news.” 


“ Harding Sloan to Miss Dawson. Vine Cottage, 5 p.m. 


“Qan wait best on spot. Travelling to-morrow. Engaged 
room at village inn.” 


To this there was no reply, and taking silence for surrender on 
the part of the lady called Jill, Sloan set out. 

He was not hurried, as it may seem, by some sudden, feverish 
impulse. For months now his mind had been full of his 
charming correspondent, whose whim it was to wrap herself 
in mystery. He thought of her in the busy day, and soon began 
to occupy his leisure hours at night by dreaming of her. She 
had very truly been his inspiration. The novelty, the oddness of 
their intercourse stimulated him, the sense of her friendship 
warmed him. He wrote more gaily, more lightly, and, tor- 
menting fickle fortune less with his airs and his glooms, began to 
find favour in her eyes. Slowly he was being recognised as 
a “coming man;” rejections grew fewer. His new novel found 
a goal on its first journey. It was but a tiny sprig of laurel to 
lay at his lady’s feet, but if it should ever grow into a wreath, 
it would be she who had woven it. 

Harding Sloan, in spite of his imaginative gift, was too 
modern, too level-headed to believe her story of isolation and 
imprisonment. It was her charming way of veiling her identity ; 
it gave, undoubtedly, a glamour to their letters. But if there was 
even @ modicum of truth in her hints of oppressive force, he owed 
it to her who had done so much for him to offer himself as her 
defender. 

To force himself upon her was the last of his thoughts. But 
Bridgeby-cum-Nettlefold had a place on the map of England; a 
prosaic railway led to within four miles of it, and any man was 
free to examine its rustic charms. He purposed no more than to 
make holiday at the inn, from which, perhaps, the castle walls 
might be visible. It would content him to see the outside of her 
stately home, her Shadow Castle, to guess at the identity of the 
tower room, until some signal of distress from her gave him his 
warrant. 

In due time he got to Sitbury, an ancient townlet, slow and 
sleepy, with one little crowded street zigzagging up a slope, 
arrested by a church at the top. With some delay—for in 
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November travellers are fow—he chartered a trap to carry him 
to Bridgeby-cum-Nettlefold. The valley road lay deserted, 
between sheer slopes of. heather and bracken turned from gold 
to copper. Among the pines higher up a thin mist was threading 
itself ribbon-like ; the chill of descending evening was as a cold 
douche on Sloan’s spirits. 

“There’s a fine old castle hereabouts?” he questioned his 
driver, who had maintained a taciturn silence. 

“ Never heerd o’ none,” he replied. 

“Occupied by an old nobleman.” 

“Never heerd o’ no nobleman.” 

“A squire, then?” The silly distinctions of these yokels ! 

“Farmer Whittington he doawn the most of the pasture round 
Nottlefold; he do keep a mort 0’ cattle, but nobody dawn’t call he 
‘squire,’” 

“Ah, I daresay.” Sloan gave it up, but held fast to his castle 
behind those spreading mists. It’s proverbial how appallingly 
little your country bumpkin knows of anything not immediately 
under his own dull observation. 

But he was a little shaken when the landlord of his comfortable 
inn professed an equal ignorance. He was serving the expected 
guest with a late hot meal, and seemed conversationally disposed, 
and superior in intelligence and education to the ordinary ) 
host. 

“A castle, sir? No we've nothing nearer in that line than 
Needford on the other side of the county, and that’s been an 
uninhabited ruin these two hundred years and more. It’s 
Nettlefold’s loss that there are no landed gentry near enough 
to take an interest in the place and give it a tone—as you might 
say. The land is all broke up into small farms, and none of them 
too prosperous. But it’s a pretty bit of country—and if it was 
only better known——” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Sloan; “ it’s pretty, as you say, and one takes 
the local magnate for granted. But you’ve some quiet residential 
folk. There’s a lady I know a little of—a Miss Dawson——” 

He looked at the landlord keenly, and saw that the name 
kindled a light. 

“To be sure, sir. Miss Dawson—Vine Cottage? A much 
respected lady—daughter of our late surgeon, Mr. Appleton 
Dawson.” 

Sloan listened with a rather grim face to a few more garrulous 
particulars, asked a question or two, and dismissed the topic with 
a request to be directed to the cottage next morning. 

It answered exactly to his mental picture of it, Here were the 
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interlacing stems that in summer wove for it a green garment; 
the small sleeping garden, the primly-muslined windows. The 
old woman who came in answer to his knock was the old woman 
of the letters to the life; he remembered how his lady had once 
christened her “half slave, whole tyrant.” He almost smiled in 
her austere face, so exultant was he at finding himself at last on 
the right track. 

“Miss Dawson, sir? She left home yesterday morning.” 

She studied his fallen countenance for an instant dis- 
passionately. 

“Maybe you are the gentleman who was to call for a 
letter ?” 

“My name is Sloan”; he spoke with reviving hope. 

She motioned him to follow her, and led him silently into a 
little room daintily adorned. He looked round him, his heart 
beating fast. Hither, from her tower, the lady called Jill had 
descended ; here, in this maiden sanctum, she had sat ; here she 
had talked of him; here, reading her letter, he should find himself 
nearer to her than ever before. 

The old servant took it from the mantelpiece, where it had 
obscured a little clock. It was addressed in the familiar hand- 
writing (how well he knew the gracious curve of the 8, which 
seemed to give new honour to his name), and for the moment he 
was content to hold it unopened. 

He looked about him with an approving recognition of the 
little room’s severe charm ; Miss Euphemia Dawson’s faded figure 
scarcely took shape in it; all the light was concentrated on his 
image of Jill, vivid with youth. 

On a level with his eyes above the mantelboard hung a group 
of miniatures on a velvet shield. One young face among several 
mature ones—the face of a girl—arrested him. It was so pretty, 
80 piquante, so full of fire and innocence, 

“Who is that?” he asked. 

“My mistress,” the woman answered, with very manifest 
disapproval of his curiosity; “my mistress when she was 
seventeen.” 

“ Ah!” he breathed, conscious of sudden chilled emotions. He 
had anticipated so different an answer—for surely here was the 
very embodiment of his ideal—and in this charming, mischief- 
— face he had seemed to greet his unknown friend. 

ut the woman’s coldly vigilant eye was upon him, and she 
made so manifest her intention to keep guard over him, suggesting 
that she should wait lest he desired to answer the letter, that he 
could do no other than break the seal. 
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This is what he read: 


“ How can I hope that you will forgive me? When I began this corré- 
spondence it was with no purpose to deceive you. Your book aroused in 
me the most genuine emotions of pleasure I have known for years, and 
in writing to you I was moved only by a spirit of truest gratitude and 
admiration. When you replied, can you understand the temptation to 
prolong—by such foolish devices as I used—the correspondence you would 
scarcely have cared to conduct with a woman past her prime, wholly 
uninteresting, wholly without a history? Ah, believe me, I am deeply 
ashamed when I reflect by what clumsy spells I drew from you so fine 
and understanding a sympathy! Many times I felt sure you must have 
entered into the spirit of my folly and have seen that I was but the 
veriest blunderer in your own path of romance, but since you are so 
generously determined to rescue me from perils that never existed, I see 
that I have, unhappy me! but too successfully deceived you. 

“For alas! there is no Shadow Oastle, no ancient grandfather, no tyrant 
Morgan, no tower room, no girl called Jill. There is only your distressed, 
ashamed, and humbly repentant, 

“ EuPHEMIA Dawson.” 


“PS. Iam going away, my destination unknown even to my old servant, 
so that I may at least spare you the annoyance of an interview.” 


When Sloan was last heard of he was at a small and little- 
frequented village on the coast of Normandy, for to that obscure 
retreat he had at last tracked a slim and timid traveller who bore 
about with her a trunk marked with the initials E. D. 

He had seen the trunk; he had seen (himself invisible) the 
owner of it. Yonder, in the tall, pink house nearly opposite his 
own lodging the face of the miniature—older, more sedate, but 
still charming—had looked out from between the muslin folds, 
pensive with recalled transgressions, calculating, perhaps, the 
length of an enforced exile, or merely influenced by the dull surge 
of the November sea. 

In an hour, when the decencies permitted a morning call, he 
should know. His pulses beat in a responsive tide to that call of 
the waters. For during his weeks of pursuit Sloan had forgotten 
the resentment of a man tricked that had fired his outset. 
Strangely enough, he had forgotten Miss Euphemia Dawson too. 
Ske had become merged in his elusive correspondent, the inspirer 
of his work; soon to be his friend in the flesh, he hoped (and how 
much more he dared not as yet hope)—the lady called Jill. 


Lresuiz Kerra. 


























At the Marble Quarries of Carrara. 
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I was staying this autumn at Lerici, in a white villa surrounded 
by ilex-woods, just above Shelley’s house, now spoilt by a road 
passing before it. In Shelley’s day the terrace of the Villa Magni 
overhung the sea, and on rough nights the waves covered the 
doorstep and came into the hall at times. Now there is a dusty 
white road and a wall between it and the sea, and the house has 
lost its charm for all who knew it only ten years ago. 

But the white villa above does not see the road, for the thick 
ilexes which intervene, and the view over the bay is matchless, 
especially on golden October evenings, when the air is crystal- 
clear, and the sun goes down behind Palmaria in a glory of green 
and orange, and flame and crimson. 

I had never visited the Carrara marble-quarries, and it seemed 
too good an opportunity to lose, so we started at eight o’clock one 
glorious October morning, having begged a guide from one of the 
quarry-proprietors, who most courteously ordered one of his men 
to await us at the station of Carrara. 

We drove to Sarzana in the dewy morning, carts laden with 
belated grapes passing us upon the narrow road, and took the 
train to Carrara, two stations farther along the line. We left 
Liguria behind us as we puffed out of Sarzana station, and with 
one step were in Tuscany. Here the vines, instead of being 
trained on sticks, are swung from tree to tree, or from long 
pergole. Here the women, instead of tying their headkerchiefs 
under their chins, knot them at the back of their necks, giving a 
square, slightly Egyptian outline to their handsome heads, 
Many are dark, some are fair, and one constantly meets 
women with glorious red, Titian hair, black-browed, blue- 
eyed, and with a generous powdering of freckles over their white 
skins, They all have the upright carriage which comes from 
bearing burdens on the head, and walk with quick, short, cadenced 
footsteps knitting as they go, 
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At Avenza we found that we had forty minutes to wait, and 
discovering that to drive to Carrara would only take us half-an- 
hour, we hired a kind of two-horsed wagonette, which, with other 
conveyances, was rather hopelessly waiting at the station, and set 
off once more. We at once perceived that this was the land of 
marble, The meanest hovel on the roadside had lintels and 
doorsteps of marble; blocks dragged by ox carts crossed us on 
their way to the station, and on all sides of us was the fine, 
rasping sound of the great hand-saws, which still primitively cut 
the blocks in the smaller seglierie (saw-mills). 

Half-way between Avenza and Carrara a splendid specimen of 
the Italian villa came into view. It belongs, we were told, toa 
Frenchman, a quarry or saw-mill owner. It is situated on a hill, 
facing full south, and is terraced, balustraded, orange- and ilex- 
grown, and lovely. All round the property runs a huge pergola, 
not of iron, which is hateful, but of square columns of masonry, 
marble-topped. The leaves, now every colour of autumn, still 
clung to the vine, and the effect in the clear morning sun was 
most beautiful. The villa was painted red, with terraces and 
balconies of pure white marble, and among the palms and orange- 
trees of the stiff Italian garden, marble statues and fountains 
gleamed whitely. 

We jolted through Carrara, a quaint old-world town with a 
fine cathedral and picturesque houses. One of these houses in 
the Piazza del Duomo bears a marble slab, setting forth that here 
dwelt Michelangelo Buonarroti when he came to choose blocks of 
marble from the quarries for his statues. The great name of so 
long ago seemed to us strangely out of place when, on turning a 
corner, we came upon a hideous statue of the inevitable Mazzini, 
with the no less inevitable ill-fitting trousers, and a more hideous 
bust of Felice Cavalotti, with large soft hat rakishly cocked over 
one ear. 

At the station we found our guide, a small smiling Tuscan, 
overseer in one of the Fabbricotti quarries. He advised us to 
drive as far as possible, for we would perforce have to walk for 
two hours before getting to the small wine-shop where we 
proposed to lunch. 

We left the carriage at the entrance to a narrow valley, and 
began to wind our way upwards. We passed a few electric saw- 
mills, into which we peeped. Five gigantic saws work upon 
each block, turning out slabs fit for washstand and toilet tops, 
and the great teeth cut through the hard stone as a wire cuts 
through butter, an enormous saving of time and of work. 

We turned up a grassy bank, and began to climb to the small 
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railroad which brings the blocks down to Carrara station. No 
passengers are allowed on the train; the declivity is too steep. 
Our guide explained that accidents were very frequent, as the 
men will overload the trucks in spite of strict supervision. We 
passed through a short tunnel after walking along the track for 
some time, and came out into another world. 

Before us towered the white mountains, dazzling in the sun- 
shine, at our feet lay the valley, a mass of marble débris great and 
small, kept from obliterating the path here and there by roughly 
built-up walls of loose blocks, but more often forming a kind of 
barrier of their own, which prevents all but the very large blocks 
from falling into the road. As far as the eye could reach were 
masses of this detritus (amongst which we perceived many fine 
blocks) stretching like a moraine half-way up the mountains, 
loose bits continually falling from the top with a muffled roar. 

Down the rough path at the bottom of the valley came strings” 
of oxen, a team of twelve to sixteen often being harnessed to a 
sort of full-wheeled Roman chariot, containing one or perhaps 
two huge blocks. A driver sat between the leading pair of oxen, 
on the yoke, with his face towards the cart, his legs hanging 
between the poor brutes’ straining shoulders. He glanced over 
his shoulder continually, then, according to the irregularity of 
the path, leant all his weight upon one or the other of the bullocks, 
steadying himself by the great curving horns, and shouting all 
the time as only Tuscans can shout. 

The path here was like half-frozen snow, crumbling and pale 
coffee-coloured, but it was a snow which cut our boots to ribbons 
before we had gone far. All around us were men turning huge 
blocks with levers, preparatory to hoisting them into the carts, 
and they cease'essly kept up a monotonous minor chant as they 
worked, echoed a hundred times by the mountains. As we went 
higher the road grew worse, and we walked over loose stones, 
fifty or sixty deep, cutting and jagged. 

“Take care to put your feet on the firm stones!” shouted our 
guide, as we stumbled and slipped over the unsteady mass. 

A horn sounded high above our heads, a melancholy minor note 
of warning. 

“That is to warn the men above that they are blasting,” we 
were told, and in a moment a terrific explosion rent the air, there 
was a rolling crash, as of a temple falling, but we saw nothing; 
ell hed taken place far over our heads. 

Still we climbed and the air became chillier. On our left was 
pointed out to us, high up in the side of the mountain, the best 
statuary marble quarry. The sun was full upon it, and it shone 
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and glittered like crystallised sugar. Rough steps formed by 
detritus led up to the quarry’s mouth, and in the glittering caves 
we could see men chipping, levering, turning and hoisting the 
blocks of pure white stone. We waited for a moment as one 
larger block was pushed to the edge of the slope. Stout ropea 
were knotted round it, the other ends being fustened to larger and 
heavier masses behind. Then one man placed huge wooden 
rollers on the ground before the block, while others strained at 
the ropes from behind, keeping it back with all their strength as 
it slipped gently over the rollers. The man in front ran nimbly 
to one side, pulling out the back rollers and placing them once 
more in front of the block. 

“That is the most dangerous work of all,” said our guide, “ At 
any moment the rope might break, at any moment the men 
behind might let the block slip too fast, and it would crush the 
front man in an instant. He is in continual risk, from the top to 
the bottom of the hill.” 

“T suppose their pay is very high,” said someone. 

“No man in the quarries gets more than five francs a day,” 
replied our guide. “The pay varies from two to five francs. 
That man will get four or four-fifty, no more.” 

We walked on, asking more questions, rather horrified at the 
idea of a man risking his life from morning till night for four 
francs a day. 

“ How long are the working-hours ?” we asked. 

“We assemble at six o’clock, high up in the mountaing, a little 
higher than the place where the signori will lunch. At six, a 
horn is blown to announce working hours, and the men scatter. 
Many have to leave their homes at one o'clock in the morning to 
get up to the shanty where we assemble by six, and many have 
three or four hours more to climb before they get to their work. 
But of course after six all is counted as working hours, We 
leave off at three-thirty or four, but the men who work high up 
have a long way to walk back to their homes.” 

“ What a life!” 

“Oh! it is hard work, no doubt, but they are ignorant people 
—all socialisti !” 

“No wonder!” we all exclaimed in one breath, to the evident 
amazement of our guide, who had thrown in the last piece of 
information to prevent us from feeling any interest in, or pity for 
the men. “In ’94,” he continued impressively, “ they struck. 
They smashed all the seglierie they could, and marched through 
Carrara, singing the Inno dei Lavoratori. The troops were ordered 
out, and there were a good many killed and wounded. Several 
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hundreds of men ran up into the mountains and hid. The 
carabiniert came after them, but were no good, for the strikers 
shot at them from behind boulders, and rolled down blocks upon 
them when they had finished their ammunition. They would 
have died of hunger if an amnesty had not been proclaimed. 
Then they came down.” 

“Did the strike better their lot in any way?” I asked. 

The guide chuckled. 

“For a bit, perhaps,” he replied. 

“ How do they manage for their meals? ” 

“ They eat in the evening when they get home, and bring some 
bread and sausage up with them for midday.” 

“ But in winter?” 

“Oh! in winter it is cold, no doubt, but they can buy wine at 
the osterte—spirit, too.” 

“Do they drink?” 

“Euh-h!” said the guide, in the unspellable Italian affirmative. 
“From Saturday evening till Monday morning they are all 
drunk.” 

And again we echoed that we did not wonder. 

Yet so much might be done to make their lives easier. Houses 
built at the foot of the quarries and let for small rents in 
apartments to the men and their families, would prevent them 
from getting to their work already overtired by an endless walk 
from some far-distant village. The railway might be used also 
to take them up at least as far as the meeting-hut. Soup- 
kitchens, if only in winter, would send the men out to their work 
warmed ard nourished, and would do away with much of the 
sp'rit-drinking. 

Economically speaking too, it seems to us that the quarries are 
strangely mismanaged. If the huge quantity of detritus which 
at present blocks up the mouths of all the lower-lying quarries 
were removed, the men would have less far to go to their werk, 
and enormous economy of time and fatigue would ensue. The 
detritus itself must be worth millions, if only for mosaic 
pavements, alla veneziana. I should like to see a square-headed 
Scotchman or a shrewd-faced American here, and listen to his 
Cpinion, 

The men were all perfectly civil, even courteous to us, 
answering our questions, and vieing with each other in showing 
us what they thought might interest us. 

We lunched at the little osteria, set in a huge cleft of white 
marble, off bread and cheese and eggs, the latter produced by the 
weediest-looking set of hens I ever met. We were given 
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excellent Tuscan wine, light, and with the delicious nip in it that 
is the peculiarity of all Chianti. 

After luncheon, I was standing watching a huge block being 
slid down a precipitous slope, and admiring the nimbleness of the 
man who ran in front with the rollers, when two pale, tired- 
looking lads came and leaned on the wall beside me. I offered 
them cigarettes, and asked them if they worked very far away, 
but they shook their heads sadly, and told me that they had been 
wandering about the mountains for three days seeking work, and 
could find none, They looked hungry and despairing, poor fellows, 
in the midst of these great riches of nature, and it was ghastly to 
think that one of the blocks of marble lying there would, if sold, 
give them bread for months, and that it was of no manner of use 
to them. We gave them some silver, and began to make our way 
downwards again, sick at heart with the eternal injustice 
of life. 

Before re-entering the tunnel, which shuts out, as with a drop- 
curtain, this strange world of glittering white stone, we turned 
back to look once more. The sun had left the valley by this time, 
and only illuminated the high crags above our heads. Men were 
pouring down the valley like a swarm of black ants, leaping from 
boulder to boulder and shouting to each other. It was a 
Saturday, and they had a day’s holiday to look forward to. 
Many of them had their week’s pay in their hands, and we 
noticed that in very few cases did it amount to more than two of 
the grubby little ten-franc notes, which often only seem to hold 
together by virtue of the grease and dirt with which they are 
encrusted. 

Then we at last turned our backs upon the quarries, and dived 
into the tunnel, coming out once more into a land of trees and 
grass and common brown earth. We were worn out by the time 
we got home, and our boots were in ribbons, but I have rarely 
spent a more interesting day than that one in the cold white glory 
of the nouatains of Carrara. 
































Che Parson's Wood. 
By VIOLET A, SIMPSON. 
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Cuaprer IV. 


Lizz a hollow green tunnel the path ran through the Wood, dark 
except where when the wind stirred more strongly overhead the 
trees shook aside to let in criss-cross patterns of light. A round 
blot of dazzling white, narrowed to a brilliant pin point, appeared 
at the far end, and showed the opening to the west and to 
Braythwayte House, Along the path went Joanna, eyes darting 
from one side to the other, eagerly alert. But the tangle of 
untrimmed brushwood, knotted together by bryony and honey- 
suckle, had never a twig broken; the braken fern waved idly in 
perfect fronds; the dew—never wholly melted in that sunless 
retreat, still shrouded the blades of the rank turf under-foot 
with a veil of soft mistiness. 

Midway Joanna stopped abruptly. Her sharp eyes, even in 
that dim light, saw in a moment a break in the green network— 
twigs lying on the ground, branches half snapped off, the fern 
bruised and hanging, the grass brightly green where it had been 
swept bare of dew; she stooped, put her ear to the ground, 
and held her breath the better to listen. The Wood was very 
still except for the songs of the thrushes and the jug-jug of 
nightingales in the distance. But these were old and familiar 
sounds. Was it fancy, or did she catch across them something 
far away that sounded like human breathing? A huge bramble 
bush hung over the path, covert for twenty pitchers. Under it 
she hastily set the jug. ‘Oliver shall not have that to trace me 
by, if he dare follow,” she murmured, regretting even while she 
knew he would never come how small was the fear ot it! That 
pride once thrown back on itself—she bit her lip almost savagely. 
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“He must have gone in here, I must risk it,” she added 
resolutely, and thrust her thoughts away from herself. Through 
the brushwood, noting as she went how it was bent and pushed 
aside till a faintly-indicated path lay before her, Joanna plunged 
forward. The Wood became thicker, the braken fern was presently 
shoulder-high and strong as tiny trees, the trailing brambles so 
closely entwined that she had to fight her way through with her 
skirts catching at every moment and her bare arms torn from elbow 
to wrist as she raised them to shield her face and uncovered neck 
from the stiff branches whipping back. There were various paths 
about the Wood, but she was far away from any that she knew. 
Only the evident traces of some human presence before her 
guided her on. It was dark as pitch now, and quiet as the grave. 
No birds sang in these lower depths, there was no heat to bring 
fireflies or midges; undisturbed, the spirit of mystery that aye 
haunts a wood held her court. 

Joanna kept her head a trifle bent—only so could she avoid the 
tearing of the cruel branches. A holly-tree intergrown with 
a willow swung back athwart her bare neck with a stinging 
slap. Involuntarily she raised her head, though repressing the 
sharp cry of pain. And then uttered and stifled another of sheer 
terror. 

Before her, rising, nay, towering far above all human proportions 
out of the sombre background of shadowy trees palely gleaming 
against them, stood a tall white figure, with arms outstretched 
like a cross, draped in mysterious garments—motionless, solemn, 
majestic. In the very instant of crying out Joanna recollected 
what it must be—one of old Parson Braythwayte’s sculptured 
stone figures, one she had never chanced to see before, upraised 
out here in the midmost of the Wood. To the best of her know- 
ledge Joanna had never before penetrated so far. Only privileged 
persons, or strangers who found the way by mistake, ever passed 
through the Wood at all to reach the house. The legitimate 
entrance was to the west. The Wood was strictly private, and 
though the Anscombes had an inherited right to visit it as they 
pleased, never had they exercised the prerogative of freely roam- 
ing within its precincts, both out of respect and considering it 
sacred to the old master, Parson Braythwayte. He was 
accustomed to spend most of his leisure therein, so closely 
associated indeed with it in the minds of the country-folk that 
its original name had long since been lost in that of the Parson’s 
Wood. 

To the country-people it was a place not only sacred but to be 
dreaded and avoided. Not one of them would willingly have 
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gone through it after dark: not one would have explored it even 
in company. What the old man did when wandering in and 
about, his hands and pockets filled with bundles of greenery 
collected from out its masses, fangi, herbs, berries and leaves, or 
why he cared to do so, noone knew. But there were strange 
rumours afloat of images, lifelike and more than lifelike, carved 
in stone but some said instinct with unholy life, planted out to 
guard the Wood and its mysteries and treasures, and some 
good folk bolder or more imaginative than others hinted at 
strange spells and incantations woven beneath thom—of altars 
where sacrifices and devotions of unlawful tendency were offered, 
of weird rites performed which smacked of familiar intercourse 
with the Invisible World forbidden by Holy Church and Writ. 

Joanna heard the rumours vaguely, accepting them as merest 
idle gossip. She knew well enough for what ostensible purpose 
the herbs were gathered, having frequently helped Mistress 
Dahlia to label specimens, or boil down roots and leaves for some 
concoction of balsamic virtue. 

But never, even in their childish games, had Joanna and Dahlia 
strayed far away from the middle path, or the turf walk that 
curled round inside through the green Wood with the white marble 
statues set at intervals in little oases, and familiar as the figures 
were to Joanna, full of practical healthy common sense as she was, 
unquestioningly loyal, yet never could she pass one without a 
little involuntary shrinking. Now she was so far unstrung that 
in spite of herself she made the sign of the Cross. A mere trick 
of piety it was, caught from her convent-bred mother: no such 
acts did sturdy Master Anscombe countenance, though this was not 
from antagonism to the creed that taught them, but merely on 
account of a hardihood of character that repudiated as weakness 
most outward signs of dependence on other people and things. 

What this figure represented Joanna could not discern in that 
medley of lights and shadows, but as it stretched out its long 
menacing hands and she held her own tightly clasped over her 
heart, fast beating from her physical exertions already and now 
throbbing high in her throat as if to choke her, she thought she 
heard the sound of heavy human breathing. In that fearsome 
moment she lost self-control, and down on her knees in the little 
circle of turf around the figure she dropped. Her hands touched 
something actually at her feet, and the warm human contact 
thrilling through her brought back all her powers of self-command 
and ready action. Why, here was the very man she was pursuing, 
of course! He was lying face downwards, as if unconscious. 
Joanna ran her hands softly over the mass of curls. The touch of 
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them woke strangely familiar memories—bygone days of child- 
hood, of dear, innocent, unthinking intercourse. 

“I was sure of it,’ she murmured. “Mistress Dahlia’s 
are just like this now, and I remember—yes, "tis our King 
Carlos—— 

She leant over and put her mouth close to his ear. 

“Master Braythwayte, Master Charles! ’tis I, Joanna, Joanna 
Anscombe. A friend, Joanna.’ 

He neither moved nor spoke: it seemed as if at that instant 
his very breathing stopped. A wild nnreasoning fear seized her. 
What if he were dead, dead already! She looked vaguely round. 
The ghastly arms of the statue hovered like uncanny barriers 
between her and the sky of heaven as if to shut off all hope; the 
weirdly shaking shadows seemed to be as evil spirits only waiting 
an opportunity to rush in and seize upon her. 

There came over her a sudden awful feeling of loneliness—as if 
all at once she were cut off from human kind, left to face the 
Great Unknown helpless and unprepared. What could she do 
alone there with this man dying maybe on her hands, at any rate 
impossible to rouse? And when secrecy was so necessary? Why 
was he here at all unless some horrid mystery were afloat? And 
to whom dared she appeal without deeper knowledge of his 
concerns to verify or refute her suspicions? She bent over him 
again, putting her hands imploringly on what she could see of his 
beneath his bowed head. Her voice dropped into the caressing 
key of intimacy. 

* Carlos, King Carlos,” she whispered. “Cannot you remember ? 
’Tis only little Joanna—no one else here. Won't you speak to 
me?” 

A convulsive start went through him, and he moved as if 
awaking from deep sleep. 

“Joanna Anscombe,” she went on softly. “Do you not 
remember how we crowned you king that day—the day you went 
away to London to be queen’s page? They were blue speed- 
wells for hope, and the red shepherd’s eye for love. Your sister 
Mistress Dahlia and I made the wreath, just here in this very 
Wood. And you would not wear it, for fear twas girlish, and cut 
all your hair off with your new sword because I said ’twas like 
Mistress Dahlia’s, Ah, you remember! And ’tis the Wood now 
you are in, and home quite close, and only I: no one else knows 
you are here.” 

She spoke as if to some child, scarce realising how subtly those 
strange influences of suddenly awakened memory and the exigency 
of the moment were working upon her, 
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Charles Braythwayte lifted his head, and turned over slightly 
on his elbow. 

“ My God,” he whispered, “ My God.” 

“No one else is here,” repeated Joanna. “It is only Joanna 
Anscombe, and you know you can trust me.” 

He moved on his elbow, and raised one hand draggingly to his 
forehead. 

“Ah, but my hat is lost,” he murmured, and smiled whimsically. 

Joanna understood immediately. It was the instinctive desire 
of the courtier to doff to her. She caught his hand as it fell 
nerveless. It was cold and clammy. And then all but necessity 
to help and heal faded away. ‘Round about the base of the statue 
the ground was cleared of undergrowth, and the moss was growing 
in soft spongy cushions deep and thick. Obeying the impulse of 
the moment and putting her arms strongly round him, she half- 
dragged, half-lifted him to the cleared space. It was but a 
minute’s work to tear up and heap together a pillow of the moss, 
lay his head down on it, and then undo his stock and coat. There 
was not a shade of colour in his face but the deep black hollows 
of physical exhaustion. 

“I will come back,” she whispered hastily, “I am going for 
something for you to drink.” 

He looked up for a moment under his thickened eyelids. 

“You were always the willing handmaid to me, Joanna,” he 
murmured with a little gracious smile just curving his lips that 
gave the thin worn face a rare sweetness. It was the smile 
which in those early days of childhood had won him the nickname 
of King Carlos,so winningly courteous in the reception of homage 
and the first place in their games, yet so naturally accepting them 
as a matter of course and his due. Noone could dream of 
questioning a right so claimed and used. A wave of passionate 
loyalty and devotion roused by that plunge back into the tender 
memories of early days, to Joanna so intrinsic a part of her nature, 
swept over her. She raised his hand impulsively to her lips. 

“For you or yours——” she began. 

Then his cheek flushed. Charles Braythwayte as man and 
courtier if he unconsciously accepted never could deliberately 
recaive act of deference from a woman. He closed his fingers over 
hers, arresting them and dragging her hand instead down to his 
own lips. 

“'Tis so salutation should pass between us!” he murmured, 
feebly indeed, but with all the reverence in his voice that 
invariably crept into it when addressing one of the opposite sex. 
“The Anscombes are the friends of the Braythwaytes.” 
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The words faded away for sheer weakness, and the hot heavy 
lids fell wearily. 

Joanna sprang to her feet. 

Back through the brushwood she broke her way, utterly 
reckless this time of scratches or blows. There rose surging 
within her a chaos of thought and feeling that defied all 
circumstances, 

The pitcher was where she had left it, and she carried it back 
in safety, the broken way now almost a definite path. He was 
lying just as she had left him, his face so white and thin that it 
rested like a cameo upon the pillow of green moss. Joanna knelt 
beside him, and passing an arm under his head lifted it to rest 
against her shoulder. He drank as she guided the pitcher to his 
lips, and then still supporting him with one hand she broke off 
little bits of bread and fed him like a bird. No thought of 
self-consciousness tinged her kindliness; it was merely natural 
from an Anscombe to a Braythwayte. The sweet home-brewed 
ale was strong as spirit. Slowly colour and life stole back to his 
face as he drank. He took the pitcher from her, tossing back the 
hair with a backward jerk of his head. It was a boyish trick 
Joanna well remembered, and she laughed suddenly. He turned 
round quick as thought, and met her eyes, his own bright as 
polished agates alight in a moment. 

“What dimples you have—just the same as ever!” he 
exclaimed inconsequently, “Just dear little holes in your 
cheeks!” And Joanna impulsively put up her hand to smooth 
them decorously away, and could not, for the reactionary tide had 
set in and for the life of her she could not keep the merriment out 
of eyes and lips. So they both sat and looked at each other and 
laughed, boy and girl together once more. 

“There should be a spring about here somewhere, shouldn't 
there?” he said presently. ‘“ Where you christened me King 
Carlos, I remember.” 

Joanna rose to her feet. It was strange how she divined his 
thought. “It is quite close to the path where we came in,” rhe 
said, “I will go and find it.” 

He looked up at her with unrestrained admiration in his eyes as 
she stood strong and straight and glowing in front of him. 

“You tumbled me in for my sins, I remember, Mistress Joanna. 
Certes, but I can feel the slime of the duckweed now. And then 
you thought I was drowning and pulled me out and cried. I 
pretended I was dead for the delight of seeing you cry. You were 
always the strongest of us three!” 

He glanced a-down himself humorously, with a sense of 
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the contrast between her vigorous splendour and his tired 
fragility. 

Joanna nodded. 

“ Ah, but you were wicked,” she said with a little playful accent 
on the last syllable, and smiled. It was so natural to drop back 
into that friendly boy-and-girl intimacy, with him lying there so 
helpless yet so debonair in ways and speech. 

She recollected herself immediately, and disappeared abruptly 
through the brushwood. Charles Braythwayte looked after her, 
as few men ever refrained from doing, and then dragged himself 
a little higher up the moss and against the base of the statue. 

The effort was agony to his wounded foot, apart from physical 
weakness, and he laughed whimsically at his futile attempts, 
persisting however till he was sitting tolerably upright. Then he 
began to arrange his disordered dress, refastened stock and vest, 
brushed the twigs and dust from his coat, smoothed down his 
mass of tangled hair, and then laboriously leaning forward 
picked up the damask napkin that had covered the pitcher and 
began to wipe the dust from his boot. 

“Tf one had but a little water!” he observed, putting his head 
on one side to survey his grimed hands. ‘“ However, the moss is 
wet——” He looked up to find Joanna re-approaching with a tin 
mug in her hands. She stood watching him for a few moments 
silently, and then took off her little neckerchief and held it out 
with her mug. 

He threw away his handful of moss. “It makes a sort of 
sponge,” he said lightly with a comical upward twist of his 
mouth. “You magician! How well you guess just what I 
wanted!” He took the kerchief from her, dipped it delicately 
into the mug, and wiped his face and hands. 

“T scarce know for which I ought to apologise most,” he added 
with the easy adaptability of a man of the world, careless of all 
past or future danger, and living in the amusement of the 
moment. “For making my toilette in your presence, or for 
appearing before you so neglectful of it.” 

Joanna was regarding him seriously. 

“Your foot hurts you,” she said abruptly, and went down on 
her knees by his side. 

He threw out his hand deprecatingly. 

“ Ah no, damozel—leave that! ’Tis nothing, and I can attend 
to it presently. "Tis no fit task for you to undertake. A little 
water and a fresh rag, and all will be well. Besides, I must make 
my business clear.” 

He dropped his tone of badinage, and leaning forward so 
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that his face was on @ level with Joanna’s as she knelt beside 
him— 

“’Tis serious business, Mistress Joanna. But you tell me I 
may trust an Anscombe?” 

Joanna met his eyes with her frank clear gaze. 

“You know you may, to the death,” she said simply. 

“Tt will be to death if I mayn’t,” he replied, the irrepressible 
gaiety bursting out again. Then he drew back, and pulled the 
packet from his vest. 

“ Why did you follow me?” he asked, ostensibly fingering the 
papers. But he threw one sharp look at her as he awaited her 
reply. 

“T saw you on the hill. I seemed to recognise you. But I do 
not think I should have thought of danger or need of secrecy but 
for information—a conversation I had with some one——” she 
flushed painfully, crimson flooding face and neck. 

Charles noted it, instantly averting his eyes, “ Yes?” he 
asked. 

“With some one who told me how dangerous and unsteady 
politics were—and warned me of what might happen to us if 
trouble came. By us I mean yourselves,” she added. 

Charles nodded thoughtfully. 

“Of course, of course. We wind our futures much on the same 
reel, or rather we Braythwaytes wind our misfortunes on your 
windlass to be pulled up from deep waters into safety. Eh?” 
he laughed cynically. “Continue, Mistress Joanna, I beg.” 

Joanna was no strategist in conversation. 

“T was right in thinking ’twas you, and in following you,” she 
wound up. 

Charles leant his head on his hand, making no further com- 
ment. He seemed to be considering. After a few moments’ 
pause he looked up. 

“Let me tell you my business,” he said, “and why I am here. 
The Bishops were acquitted a week ago, and all London is in a 
ferment against Pope, King, and all Catholics,” he crossed him- 
self. “You are not one of us? No? Indeed, all the better for 
our purpose. I shall need you, and twill be better.” He 
stopped as if his thoughts were on a fresh track, then suddenly 
recollecting himself started afresh with a change of tone. “They 
have begun pillaging and devastating already for miles round 
about town—’twas a sad sight, I can tell you—just to amuse 
themselves, poor sots, and express their joy at one more blow 
dealt out at the Faith and true believers. Would that I had the 
hanging and quartering“of them!” 
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Into his light tones crept unmitigated contempt, and his last 
sentence shot out with a depth of savageness that recalled Oliver 
to Joanna’s mind. She felt as if standing between two equally 
strong and impassable barriers, herself helpless. What was it in 
human nature which when gripped by religious conviction 
brought out such hardness, such cruelty, such bitter animosity ? 

“A letter has been sent to William of Orange—curse him !— 
asking him to come over and secure the ‘liberties and rights of 
the people ’—faugh! You are a loyal subject to our King ?” 

He broke off sharply, and fixed his eyes on Joanna. Till now 
soft and tender, there gleamed within their hazel depths some- 
thing that recalled to Joanna the look with which Leviathan, her 
great boarhound and keeper of the inn, was wont to meet 
strangers whom his dog-nature distrusted. Involuntarily she 
recoiled. 

“T—I know so little,” she faltered. ‘“ But Anscombes are aye 
loyal to Braythwaytes.” 

“We learn to forget in towns the existence of such primitive 
articles of faith,” he said. 

Joanna flung back her head, and the hot colour rose. 

“You wrong us, then,” she said shortly, too proud to vouchsafe 
farther justification. 

He looked her over critically. 

“My Mistress Joanna, I am aware I should, did I for one 
moment include my old friends in the category of the common. 
Am I not proving it now ?” 

His voice dropped to that peculiar charm of softness full of 
varied cadences which is the heritage of emotional and sympa- 
thetic natures. Joanna fell beneath its spell. 

“Am I not proving it too for our part?” she said, in a low 
tone. 

Then she drew herself up proudly. 

“Tell me what you please, Master Braythwayte, but it will be 
easier for us all if you tell all. Your father and sister are alive 
and well. I have warned Mistress Dahlia of danger ; she expects 
me presently to disclose it. There is a strong feeling, I should 
warn you, against the King, against all papists. Your father’s 
reputation suffers. Tell me your business, and I will do my best 
to help. But ’tis time for action, not words.” 

“You are right,” he said. “And it must be trust. I made 
my escape from London, pursued by bloodhounds. Yes, blood- 
hounds. I escaped by getting into a house by the door, away by 
the chimney, and so letting myself down from the roof into a 
stream and swimming down it till they lost scent. Too long to 
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tell, But here I am a proscribed fugitive with a price on his 
head who must be kept hidden or given up on those terms!” 

“Why?” Joanna was listening breathlessly. 

“T bear despatches from my King to France,” he said. “I 
hoped to have got away by Tilbury and Gravesend, but every 
outlet is guarded. Then I bethought me of the coast, and home 
—as you see. From here ’twill be easy. So now, mistress mine, 
that is my tale. Will you carry it to head-quarters and warn my 
father and Dahlia, or leave me to chance? The question is, can 
you take the consequences ? ” 

Joanna looked at him steadily. Misgivings assailed her again. 
What manner of man was this, with his soft raillery one moment, 
bitterness almost ferocious the next? Now a smile, now a sneer; 
a laugh like a boy’s, a cold cynicism that set every feeling in 
revolt. 

Oliver Barras she understood, could manage, at least knew what 
under given circumstances would be his most probable line of 
action. Men, and men in plenty, she had known on intimate 
terms. But what of this one? 

Charles bore her scrutiny unmoved, and then burst out 
laughing. 

“ Why, ma foi!” he exclaimed, shrewdly, “ you would spell me 
through ere you write under my dictation, is that so?” 

Joanna blushed, abashed and confounded. 

He was Braythwayte, and she Anscombe—what right had she 
indeed to criticise and arraign ? 

“T am at your service,” she said. And began to speak 
hurriedly, letting her words trip over each other, though a 
certain dominant ring crept in, despite herself, as her mind 
gripped the situation more certainly. 

“ You must stay quietly here and in shelter. I will go out and 
tell Mistress Dahlia and your father you are here. We will talk 
over what can be done. No one will come here—no one ever 
comes. Will you wait, it may be hours before I can come again ? 
I may be wanted. We must not arouse suspicion. Will you 
leave it to me?” 

Charles suddenly lifted the half-emptied pitcher from where it 
stood at his side, and held it out. 

“Come,” he said. ‘‘ Drink just one draught with me in token 
of good fellowship.” 

Joanna started, met the soft gay eyes, and then awkwardly, 
but as if constrained by some power she could not gainsay, 
stooped and drank. 

He put his own lips where hers had been. 
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“So we seal our bond,” he said. “And to our next merry 
meeting! Come when and as you can, I trust you fully, 
remember.” 

The wet kerchief lay on the moss beajde him. She stooped to 
reclaim it. But Charles was too quick. 

“Nay,” he said, and smiled as he put aside her hand, and 
tucked the wet piece of cambric into the vest of his coat. “That 
is mine for evermore. "Tis not so we part with the guerdon of 
an angel and our liege lady.” 

He met her puzzled honest gaze with that half-humorous, half- 
tender smile. 

“ Au revoir,” he added, and then very gently to himself :— La 
reine d’hier s'est morte: Vive la reine @aujourd’hui!” 

Joanna picked up the pitcher, folding the stained napkin 
inside. Charles meanwhile was fumbling in the case of papers. 
As she turned to go he held out a knot of rich purple satin 
ribbon, the fringed ends worked in gold thread, Joanna took it 
from him—a sword-knot as she quickly saw, though of a design 
and make mor) elaborate and handsome than any worn by the 
sober Puritans, or even the gay Cavaliers in that part of the 
world. 

“Put it away somewhere safely,” said Charles, watching her 
interested face with amusement in his own, as she turned it over 
and over in her fingers, almost afraid to handle it. ‘ And show 
it to my father presently. He will recognise my gage d'amour. 
No, —— your pocket—’tis scarce safe. Put it inside your 
gown it you will.” 

Joanna tucked it gbediently within her low bodice, 

“Ah,” said Charles Braythwayte softly, leaning over on his 
elbow and watching intently until the last flutter of blue and 
scarlet had disappeared through the snapping bushes. “ ’Tig 
where I could wish you had thought of placing it unbidden.” 





Cuapter VY. 


Tue end of the green tunnel was blocked with the round red disc 
of the setting sun; there stretched as it were but one straight 
path between it and the Wood. Red, blood-red, Joanna thought 
shudderingly, as she ran fast as feet could touch and fly from the 
ground again towards it. The little swing-gate stopped her; as 
her good sense instantly warned, it would be risking all to 
approach as if distracted and flurried, and she paused momentarily 
and leant against the gate to recover breath and self-possession. 
Beautiful as a dream of childhood lay the quiet meadow and 
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gardens before her, bathed in that sheet of colour touching every 
blade and leaf, every twig and daisy to tender radiance, and for a 
few moments she stood absorbed as so often on bygone summer 
evenings she had stood, with every emotion and thought soothed 
and attuned to the peace of nature’s harmonious loveliness. 

Then suddenly that same terrible fancy seized upon her—the 
field of rose-veiled beauty transformed into one soiled and stained 
by the presence of tragedy and death. 

She started impetuously forward, peace and the sense of 
harmony gone, her one desire to escape from the horrible idea. 
Yet she dared not venture to run at topmost speed as every 
impulse bade her, and as she blindly followed the path, 
constraining herself by sheer will-power to walk calmly and 
leisurely, it seemed to her disordered fancy that at every step 
she trod amongst wounded and dying—carnage and disorder 
before, around, behind. 

“T am mad,” said Joanna stubbornly. “Iam mad,” and she 
planted her feet firmly, and looked resolutely to right and left, 
over her shoulder and back towards the Wood—the ghosts at 
least should be faced. It was so unlike her—Joanna—to be at 
the mercy of foolish fancies. And she began to hum—un- 
conscious of how her lips were twitching, and how melancholy 
sounded the broken bars of the gay little Breton harvest chanson 
that had risen instinctively to them. 

There were but a few hundred yards of meadow-land to be 
crossed, then the gardens began—low stone walls, mere boundaries 
and not barriers, outlining them. The house faced east, its wide 
low entrance-door set in the very centre and flanked on either 
side by rows of tiny lattices. The red-tiled roof ran on this side 
in a long sloping line right down almost to the doorway, with one 
projecting little gable, Mistress Dahlia’s signal-window, overhung 
with roses, to break the monotony. A great stack of chimneys 
rose behind from the middle, the main part of the building being 
built in a semi-circular block out to the west and north. A thin 
hedge of straggling poplars, crooked and wind-distorted, grew 
beside the cobble wall which divided the garden on the south 
from the low-lying ground that, dropping abruptly away from 
the level, swept down in a slope to the Channel. It was meant to 
be meadow-land, but poor and scantily tilled, cut up and dried by 
the sea gales. Gorse and bramble-bushes covered its nakedness 
for the most part with what was now a sea of yellow upon which 
the blackberry blossoms lay like white shells lavender-tinged. 

Up against the cobble wall two people were leaning, a young 
girl ani a man. Joanna instantly recognised them as being 
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Mistress Dahlia and Major Eugen Goffe, of the 8th Regiment of 
Line, then quartered at Portsmouth under the Duke of Berwick, 
and for some time Mistress Dahlia’s accepted suitor. Oliver’s dark 
hints as to the real reason of his presence in the neighbourhood 
rushed into her mind at the sight. She had liked and admired, 
criticised and approved of him as Mistress Dahlia’s future hus- 
band, all as a matter of personal feeling, and without any ulterior 
thought. As he came forward now to greet her, sweeping off his 
hat with friendly welcome, she found herself surveying him from 
& new standpoint—that of cruelly cold suspicion. 

He was a tall, easily-built man, older by some years than either 
Oliver or Charles Braythwayte, fair and colourless, with a closely- 
set mouth and narrow eyes, his manner and bearing a combina- 
tion of the quiet authority natural to an officer in His Majesty’s 
Army, and who had seen a good deal of active service, and the 
courteous self-possession given by the training of the world. 

Into Joanna’s mind leaped the query—which of the two lovers 
would most easily yield to a possible demand upon their 
forbearance on the part of the women they professed to adore— 
this Eugen Goffe, or Oliver Barras? Which would have most 
power to constrain it—Dahlia or herself?. It flashed across her 
that such a crisis might before long arise. A smile swept 
the shadows from her face. Oh, what an imbroglio, what a 
comedy it all was seen from one side! When Joanna was at a 
standstill in any dilemma, her invariable resource was to laugh. 
She began to laugh now, and it was the picture of a dimpling 
Hebe, dishevelled and panting, flushed and beautiful with sun- 
shine and life and humour that to the pair awaiting her was 
ever after associated with the initial stage of the drama. 

Dahlia came flying up, a little slim, dark-eyed creature, her 
brown curls threaded with a blue snood just reaching Joanna’s 
shoulder as she flung herself into her arms, so impetuously that 
the contents of the pitcher, had it been full, must have been 
jerked out. 

“Oh! the milk!” exclaimed Dahlia, 

“Oh! the milk!” echoed Joanna unthinking. 

Major Goffe had foreseen the probable accident, starting 
forward to prevent it. 

“Why, tis empty,” he exclaimed quizzically, as the pitcher 
light and unballasted tilted up against his hands. “A thousand 
pardons, I meant but to relieve you, Mistress Joanna. Yet not 
altogether empty after all—ah, but ’tis one of Master Anscombe’s 
treasures you have brought specially to show us, I expect,” he 
added with an evident attempt at sparing her feelings, and wiping 
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his embroidered uniform sleeve as if a meandering trickle of ale- 
dregs were the most natural thing in the world to proceed from a 
milk-jug. 

Joanna flushed scarlet. 

“Sure, tis milk? Oh no, of course ’tis not,” she faltered. 
“T usually do bring it about this time, but, oh, to-day, this is ale. 
I am so sorry—your coat!” 

“Tt is not of the smallest consequence, believe me. The jug 
was doubtless supposed to be empty.” 

The soiled damask napkin had floated to the ground, He 
stooped to pick it up, noting the dirty marks of dust and travel 
upon it, and glanced from it to Joanna’s confused face, then at 
her stained apron unostentatiously but curiously. This want 
of self-possession was as contrary to her usual demeanour as was 
the strange disorder in her dress. Joanna caught the look, and 
it made her self-consciously aware of the state she was in. 

Involuntarily she put up her hand to her neck bared of its 
kerchief, and then began hastily to unroll her pinned-up sleeves. 

“Oh, what have you done to your poor arms!” exclaimed 
Dahlia. She ran her fingers softly up the scratches, and tried to 
unfasten the pins. Joanna’s hands were shaking so that she 
could scarcely use them, and thongh she refused to raise her eyes 
she knew instinctively that not a movement was lost on Major 
Goffe. 

He came forward with an inscrutable smile. 

“Why, pray allow me,” he said. Joanna submitted passively, 
Accustomed fearlessly all her life long to speak the truth, to 
speak out all her mind, indeed, with no shadow of respect for 
circumstances or persons, this sudden plunge into an atmosphere 
of secrecy and unreality robbed her for the time being of self- 
possession. 

She glanced up at Major Goffe, and it seemed to her that she 
had never realised before what an implacable severity that 
outward suavity of manner covered: then across at little Mistress 
Dahlia, soft and blushing, with brown eyes full of admiring 
tenderness as she looked up first at her tall personable lover, then 
at her friend, one hand still caressing Joanna’s arm, the other 
elipped under Major Goffe’s. 

Almost despairingly Joanna realised the relation in which she 
stood in the matter towards these two. Oh, what a fragile 

delicate little creature was this—such a dainty, untried, innocent 
child, moulded from clay so infinitely finer than hers! Who was 
she—Joanna Anscombe—to shrink from taking on her shoulders 
any burden that might save this other, her worshipped mistress 
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and friend, from pain and disaster? and, looking in that face, 
there rose unbidden before her that of the brother. She made the 
slightest involuntary movement, straightening herself as if to 
throw off some unseen burden from her shoulders. 

“T ran very fast through the wood,” she said, steadily, “and 
so spilt the ale. It is some of our latest brew, and I had a jug- 
full to ask the master’s opinion about it. I have a question to 
ask you, too, Mistress Dahlia—a household matter, simply— 
Mistress Dangars bade me be sure and not forget it.” 

With sudden inspiration she glanced across at Major Goffe. 
“A household matter,” she repeated, as if dubious of his presence. 
“ Bat if I may come later when you are disengaged ———” 

Eugen Goffe was regarding both girls intently. His keen grey 
eyes travelling slowly over every detail, all at once perceived the 
sword-knot appearing above the line of Joanna's bodice. 

Across his face passed a gleam of intelligence; then turning 
to Joanna, he followed her cue. 

“ And ’tis scarce for me to hear? Is that so?” 

“Why, our household matters we do indeed prefer to keep 
to ourselves. But I will call again,” 

Joanna made as if to turn away, with a slight shrug of her 
shoulders. The movement loosened the sword-knot and it fell to 
the ground. One only of the three perceived it. The faintest 
perceptible pause—Joanna trembled—then breathed freely: 
Major Goffe took the obvious line. 

“No, never! See, I will pick you a button-posy, Mistress 
Joanna, in return for your ale.” 

He lifted his hat and turned, passing behind Joanna to reach 
the garden path. As he passed he dexterously swerved and 
picking up the sword-knot hid it quickly within his coat, then 
humming a little air walked away towards the rose-bush over- 
hanging the door. Joanna looked after him till he was out of 
earshot : her heart heavy as lead within her. 

Dahlia, clinging to her arm, watched her with a shadow on 
her face. So strong was their mutual sympathy, that without 
asking she had known something was sadly amies. 

“T saw your signal, but Eugen was here, I could not dismiss 
him. There is bad news?” she whispered. 

Joanna put a hand on her shoulder, pressing hard, and stooped 
her head to her ear. 

“Do not start or look round, Major Goffe is turning already. 
Your brother has come, a fugitive from London, in secret, hunted 
down, he is in the Wood!” 

“Ab—h!” 
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“Ssh! Yes, King Carlos. At all hazards we must keep the 
secret—you understand? No one else knows, I must go back. 
He will wait till nightfall. When can you go? Quick—he is 
coming.” | 

“Eugen stays tosup. Atten?” ~ 

“Your father! ‘Yes, bleaching J thought was the best, but 
Mistress Dangars said——” 

“She is quite wrong. I will tell him. Bleaching I should 
certainly say—oh, Joanna !” 

“You must play it through. I will tell him as I go back, At 
ten. Mistress Dangars will be finely discountenanced. Thank 
you, Mistress Dahlia, and that is all.” 

She stooped to kiss Dahlia’s cheek, and then curtseyed to Major 
Goffe. He was already beside them. 

“ Are you quite ready? And you are really going? I wonder 
if I may accompany you, Mistress Joanna? I was to meet 
Master Barras and a few other friends at the inn for a consulta- 
tion, and if I may escort you—Dahlia, you will excuse me? "Tis 
but for ten minutes, just there and back.” He turned with a 
bow to Dahlia. She caught Joanna's look. 

“Qh, but, Eugen, you promised me the whole afternoon |” 

She drew her hand caressingly down his sleeve. The action 
was one very natural to her, but the shamed blood rose to her 
pale cheeks. Joanna with subtle understanding of what was 
passing in the girl’s mind, and feeling the desecration more than if 
she had herself played the Delilah, interposed. 

“Your father is alone, Dahlia, and Major Goffe will be gone 
but two minutes. Will you make his reverence my excuses for 
the ale? I will bring him a fresh pitcherful. I am quite ready, 
Major Goffe.” 

She turned to walk again towards the Wood. Dahlia, compre- 
hending, threw her one grateful look and drew her hand from 
Eugen’s sleeve. He looked curiously under his lids first at one 
and then the other. Then, stooping to kiss Dahlia’s hand in 
farewell, he strode away by Joanna’s side. 

“T will be back in a quarter of an hour,” he said. 

“You will make my apologies for the ale to his reverence, if 
you please,” repeated Joanna, and Dahlia nodded, catching the 
double meaning underlying the words, 

“T will go to him now,” she said. 

Joanna was thankful to end the interview. Dahlia’s mobile, 
delicate face was a mirror of her emotions; every shade and 
subtle variation of feeling instantly reflected upon it. Joanna 
could read it like a book, 
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“She is a poor story-teller compared to me,” she thought 
ruefolly, yet with comical self-gratification as she mentally 
compared her by-play with Oliver with the open, undisguised 
manner in which Mistress Dahlia responded to the influence 
exerted over her both by her lover's personality and her own 
affection for him. It was pretty in its entire absence of all the 
petty egoisms which so frequently creep in to mar the perfection 
of a mutual affection—yet, as Joanna was subtly conscious, argaed 
a self-abandonment too beautiful for man’s everyday use. It 
vexed her, with a strong realisation of her own position amongst 
men, universally sought after as queen and ideal, to see a girl 
whom she felt to be in every way so infinitely her superior 
wielding a less strong influence and taking a lower place merely 
because she was too simple-hearted, too good, and too noble in 
her affections to dissemble them. 

“And oh, what a sorry jade I am!” she added, even as she 
wished vaguely that Dahlia were a better actress and that she were 
not so terribly sure that Eugen Goffe read her just as easily as 
she—Joanna—was able to do. 

“Yes, a sorry jade,” she repeated. And then the humour 
bubbled over, and she began to laugh under her breath. “But if 
it has to be done, why, ’tis best that I should do it. And, yes— 
I fear I cannot help enjoying it. If ’twere not for Oliver-——” 

The smile clouded over. It might not touch her so nearly to 
hoodwink and bafile this composed man of the world walking 
sedately beside her, an intriguer himself, trying, as she shrewdly 
surmised, to use and divine her, and, indeed, all else concerned, 
for his own purposes. But to trade upon Oliver's affection for 
her! There swept over her again a wave of that terrible 
depression which had haunted and spoilt her afternoon. She 
knew she would find no pleasure or humour in carrying through 
her plans where he was concerned. 

Major Goffe, walking by her, ostensibly indifferent, his eyes 
half-veiled by his heavy lids, in reality scanning every line of her 
face, noted both smile and quickly succeeding sigh. To under- 
stand Dahlia Braythwayte was one thing. Woman, indeed, she 
was, and as such by nature more or less inexplicable, but since 
she belonged to the same order as himself and shared the same 
traditions and instincts there were—he had felt—apart from 
mutual affection and comprehension, certain set lines of interpre- 
tation, But with Joanna, this free-lance of society, belonging 
neither wholly to the yeoman stock of her forefathers, nor to the 
class upon whose ideals and tradition she had been educated and 
brought up, above and beyond all a woman whose beauty and 
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independence of character had given her a unique position, and 
heaven alone knew what powers and insight into men and 
matters, he felt he was dealing with a strangely unknown 
quantity. 

Keenly alive to every turn in the difficult position of politics, 
religion and social life at that crisis of the country’s history, he 
had lost nothing of the play between the two girls. Something 
had occurred, and, whatever it was, his suspicions were on the 
alert at once. And, as he shrewdly felt, it was from Joanna he 
must get the clue, Dahlia’s share could be for the present 
unexploited. He meant to track out this little secret between 
them; Anscombes and Braythwaytes—why, their history spelt 
that of the neighbourhood. 

“You had a terrible scramble through the Wood, I fear,” he 
remarked. “We must take care not to tumble into your ale. 
Was it just here you fell?” 

The scrupulously polite accents roused Joanna’s five wits. 

“Why, do you know,” she replied demurely, “I think I 
watered the grass, not the path. And a pitcher holds such a very 
little!” 

“True,” said Major Goffe, his eyes everywhere, stopping in 
front of the gap in the thickly entwined underwood, “And if 
twas here you broke through, why, indeed, no wonder little was 
left of its contents. Tell me, Mistress Joanna, is it to you alone 
such terrible devastation is due?” 

“Tam no small bird-of-passage,” said Joanna, putting her head 
coquettishly on one side as she surveyed the only too visible 
pathway, and speaking loudly. 

“ Heaven send he may be somewhere near,’ she thought. ‘I must 
let him have warning at all hazards. But ’tis a poor place for 
nuts, after all! A mere fool's chase!” 

“Nuts! In the first week of July?” 

“ Pig-nuts,” retorted Joanna, and she stooped and pulled up a 
handful of leaves from the ground. ‘ You know the leaves?” 

She knew he did not, and laughed wickedly to herself as he 
took the bunch and sniffed suspiciously at it. 

“We are children yet in our tastes, Mistress Dablia and 
myself,” she added slily. 

“Indeed,” said Major Goffe. He stood still, scrutinising the 
hole; then, as Joanna, singing, moved off, he followed. The 
pitcher hung loosely in her hand, and he took it from her. She 
snatched at it, but he held it mockingly out of her reach. 

“I must have some excuse for my escort,” he observed. 
Joanna had en instant feeling that his action had some other 
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motive, but remonstrance further, she felt, would give the matter 
too much importance. She began carelessly to pick the half-ripe 
blackberries hanging on either side, and, unnoticed, Major Goffe 
slipped the tell-tale napkin from the pitcher into his own pocket. 

Oliver was standing outside the inn, but with his back to them, 
so that he had no time to escape before the two were upon him, 
and so close to the door that Joanna could not have passed without 
asking him to move. 

Even while she was considering whether or not she could 
frame an excuse and slip in by the side-door, Eugen Goffe 
stepped between her and it; Joanna saw the manoeuvre, and 
believed it intentional. 

“Well met,” said he, saluting Oliver with a hand on his 
shoulder. 

Oliver looked round hastily, averting his eyes as he saw Joanna 
but mechanically removing his hat. She was about to pass, 
when Major Goffe moved casually before her. 

“Your jug, Mistress Joanna! "Twas a fruitless expedition 
after all, was it not, though I owe to it this privilege of escort? 
For no one tasted your ale after all. Next time you must not go 
a-nutting with pitchers of ale to be spilt, and meantime I must 
needs ack Master Barras to let me sample the brew here with him 
while we talk.” 

Barras swung round. His thoughts had never left Joanna and 
her possible doings since they had parted. The incident was 
fresh in his mind—he caught naturally at Goffe’s unfamiliar 
suggestion. 

“Ale?” he repeated mechanically. “Why, ‘twas the milk 
Mistress Anscombe always carries to the House.” 

“Ale this time,” said Goffe pleasantly. “ Ale, and all lost in 
the Wood. We expected milk too!” 

He laughed, as if in innocent enjoyment of the badinage. 

“Of course twas milk,” repeated Barras irritably, impatient of 
contradiction in his present frame of mind. But he looked at 
Joanna as he spoke. Her stained apron, dishevelled dress, 
flushed face, scratched neck and hands, could not but strike him. 
A look of something—Goffe could not decide what—passed quickly 
over his face. 

“Twas ale I was carrying. And I had a fall in the Wood, so 
spilt it,” 

Joanna met his eyes full; Oliver read their challenge. There 
was a moment’s brief pause. 

“Of course it was,” he said deliberately, “I was thinking of 
yesterday. And so you spilt it all down yourself?’ 
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“And I left my neck kerchief hanging on the bushes, and as 
you see, my hands are bleeding. With your permission, gentle- 
men, I will go in and remove these traces of misfortune.” 

She made a demure little curtsey, and passing between the two 
men entered the inn. 

Goffe bent over towards Oliver. 

“ Was it milk or ale?” he asked softly. 

Oliver raised his eyebrows. 

“Did you not tell me yourself it was ale? I said I was 
mistaken.” 

Goffe drew back. 

“Has the messenger arrived?” he asked in another tone, “I 
came over to see if there were news.” 

Oliver glanced round, and then led the way round the angle of 
the building to the south wall. A bench was set against it, and 
on this side, with the exception of Joanna’s attic window and the 
little side-door, there were no possible hiding-places for eaves- 
droppers. Barras looked through the little door down the long, 
bare, empty passage, then sat down and motioned Goffe to the seat 
beside him. 

“He came, yes, ten minutes ago. The bishops are acquitted. 
The people are rising everywhere, there will be terrible trouble. 
Directly the news was known, all London was in an uproar, open 
unconcealed triumph. What the King will do is uncertain, God 
knows what may be going on now; our news is a week old, of 
course. A letter has been sent in cipher though to the Prince of 
Orange—Shrewsbury, Devonshire, Danby, Lumley, Compton, 
Russell, and Sidney are all in it. Herbert took the message, 
disguised as a common sailor. All the ports are being watched— 
half the spying on the King’s side, half on ours—heaven alone 
knows who is safe, or who trustworthy one way or another. We 
can ourselves only wait for the next messenger. My brother 
is despatching one every day, so barring accidents and stoppages 
we should be kept well posted up. We ought, I think, to have 
the London road watched and guarded as far up as possible, or 
as you can spare the men. What do you suggest ?” 

Goffe drew his brows together. The attitude and expression 
of both men had altered curiously during Oliver’s recital. Gone 
alike were gaiety and badinage, sentiment and the stirring of 
emotion: in their place only the stern masculine grip upon a 
situation which precluded any of the softer phases of human 
nature. 

““A good idea—I can see to it. We must lose no chance either 
of securing our news first hand and as soon as possible, or of 
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preventing intercourse with the papist portion of the community 
from the other side.” 

“T had thought of that,” said Oliver. He paused a moment— 
“One thing has puzzled me, and in fact makes me realise that 
steps of this sort are undoubtedly necessary. When we were 
watching here for our messenger—half an hour or so since— 
Master Anscombe and I, we saw him, as we thought, on the road. 
Coming out to meet him as he came over the brow of the hill— 
well, he never re-appeared. Twenty minutes later this man, 
Lucas, arrives, having as he avers come straight from the last toll.” 

“(Can he give no news as to anyone on the road before him?” 

“None. No one has preceded him at any of the turnpikes or 
inns so far as he could hear. And they are all well-affected to 
us, on our side, right up to within ten miles of London. If it 
was anyone, he must have gone on to Deal, and slipped past us 
by design or as oddly ignorant of his whereabouts—considering 
that he must have been well acquainted with the countryside 
otherwise to be able to get down so far, avoiding all stopping- 
places where he could be recognised.” 

“One learns to be suspicious,” said Goffe. “But you have 
reasoned it out well. You are sure you saw the fellow?” 

“Of course I am,” said Oliver, irritably. “I tell you we 
watched him plodding along nearly a mile where the road runs 
open and straight above Windmill Lea. I have been round and 
about, but every sign of him has vanished. Either he is a beggar 
not worth our caring about, or a man we ought to have know- 
ledge of.” 

“Was no one outside here who could have seen if he really took 
this road ?” 

Oliver hesitated a moment. 

“Only Mistress Anscombe,” he replied nonchalantly. “She 
saw noone.” His thoughts reverted instantly to that interview 
with Joanna, and his face fell gloomily. Goffe noted it with an 
indrawing of his thin lips. 

“No?” he queried, easily. 

“She was knitting, and busy women have no eyes for aught 
when anything to do with a needle is in their hands,” said Oliver, 
with a short awkward laugh. “ But goin and see this man for 
yourself,” 

The mention of Joanna’s name had brought back all that terrible 
feeling of angry jealous unrest; Goffe’s very presence was an 
intolerable burden. 

Goffe was not wanting in intuition. 
“Yes, I will,” he said quietly. “By the way, you never 
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thought of the man having possibly slipped through into the 
Wood ?” 

“He could not have passed the inn without notice,” said Oliver. 
“There was but a moment between our losing sight of him and 
ourselves being out here on the watch.” 

“But Mistress Joanna?” 

Oliver rounded savagely. 

“T tell you Mistress Anscombe saw nobody.” 

“Or said so,” murmured Goffe gently under his breath. ‘ 

“T'll go in,” he added aloud. He went a few paces, and came 
back as if he had forgotten something. 

“ What do you make of this?” he asked softly, holding out the 
sword-knot. “’Tis scarce a pattern we favour—eh?” 

Oliver took it from him, at first without show of interest, but 
presently examining it closely. 

“T have only seen the like on the sword-hilt of her Majesty’s 
special French body-guard,” said Goffe. “ Fleur-de-lys, France ; 
the cross, papistical; and the crown, Imperial purple and gold! 
Designed, as I remember, for her Majesty by Barillon. What 
do you make of it?” 

“Where did you get it?” 

Oliver spoke eagerly. He glanced up, his eyes alight with 
excitement. 

“ Why, I picked it up a few moments ago,” Goffe was watching 
him keenly, and spoke, choosing his words deliberately, though 
with apparent carelessness. “An indication of your unknown 
traveller, perhaps.” 

“Good God!” said Oliver. “ Where was it?” 

Goffe hesitated just one little moment. 

“Mistress Joanna must answer you that—I picked it up after 
she dropped it. Give it to her, will you, Barras? I must go.” 

The sword-knot fell to the ground, Oliver’s face, as he stooped 
to recover it, hidden. 

“It is a curious coincidence,” said Goffe, and he met Oliver's 
eyes squarely as the latter straightened himself again. 

Oliver’s face had whitened, but he looked Goffe straight in the 
face, and spoke coolly. 

“Why, in that case, it has no meaning at all,” he said. 
“ Mistress Dahlia probably gave it to Mistress Joanna. A 
reminiscence from Master Braythwayte. My brother Eustace 
sent me a facsimile once as a memento, given him by one of the 
Queen’s pages.” 

A baffled expression crossed Goffe’s face. Oliver’s truthfulness 
could never be called into question. 
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“In that case, how glad I am to be able to restore a treasure 
Mistress Anscombe must so greatly value,” he said quietly. 
“ Pray tell her so with my apologies, lest in keeping it a moment 
too long I may have caused her pain.” 

Up above the gable windows softly closed. Joanna had gone 
up to try if it were too dark to see across the Wood, and the 
conversation between the men had attracted her without her 
being able to move lest she should be heard and discovered. 
With Goffe’s departure she felt safer; it was his sharp ears she 
feared most. He walked away round towards the inn door, an 
enigmatical smile upon his face. 

“There is something here that will exercise all my wits,” 
he observed. “If I had not every reason for believing Barras 
and Mistress Anscombe to be the most truthful of mortals, I 
do not know what I should think. Yet obviously something is 
amiss.” 

Oliver sat on, his elbows on his knees, his head buried in his 
hands, the sword-knot clenched between them. He only moved 
when presently he heard Major Goffe’s farewell to Master 
Anscombe. Then he rose and drew back into the shadows waiting 
till Eugen had passed and all was still, then went round to the 
inn-entrance himself. The house-place was very still, only 
lighted by the fire-logs sputtering on the open hearth. Doors 
and windows were open, but day and night all the year round 
the fire-logs were lighted. It made the place cheerful, Master 
Anscombe said, hating gloom and shadow. 

At first Oliver thought the room was empty, but as he stepped 
in and closed the door, Joanna rose from her knees in the great 
chimney-corner. To all outward appearance she was her own 
neat, buoyant self once more. The two stood eyeing each other 
like duellists before the signal. Joanna was determined not to 
make the first move. Oliver had had the same instinctive impulse, 
but he was at a disadvantage by reason of his unhappy state of 
mind, torn between his desire to speak out all the venomous 
feelings with which he was haunted and the pride which would 
fain have avoided her to brood alone in wretched solitude. His 
natural strength of character and craving for open and truthful 
intercourse in all his relations prevailed. 

Drawing out the sword-knot he put it down on the big round 
table that stood between thom. 

“ Major Goffe bade me give you this. You dropped it.” 

“Ah!” said Joanna. She came up to the table, leaning her 
two hands on it. The firelight playing upon her showed Oliver 
her face clearly enough. But he failed to read it. It seemed to 
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him that the very character of her features had changed. He 
shook off the idea—’twas but the shadow and flickering light. 

Joanna, meantime, regarded him steadily. She took up the 
knot of ribbon, and turned it over. To Oliver she appeared 
cool and deliberate; in reality her action was but to gain time 
and self-possession. He had not realised the change that his 
conflicting feelings during the past hour had made in his own 
expression, Joanna was startled, almost frightened. Her heart 
sank, and her fingers trembled. She was conscious of his eyes, 
like those of a hungry lynx, glittering and angry, penetrating as 
it were her innermost thoughts. 

Half wittingly, more out of sheer nervousness than coquetry, 
she held out the glittering, gold-worked trifle in the light. 

“Tis a pretty thing!” she said, “I should have been sorry to 
lose it.” And then she put it inside her bodice again. It was an 
unpremeditated action, a mere involuntary replacing of it where 
it had been before. She was not prepared for its effect upon him. 

With an inarticulate exclamation, his eyes ablaze, Oliver took 
two steps across, tore the ribbon from her grasp, and flinging it 
upon the floor put his heel upon it. Joanna gasped, recoiling. 

His face as she saw it in the firelight close to her, was scarlet 
with anger; his usually sombre eyes were shining with a light 
that she felt was almost able to scorch her. Tears of nervous 
fear rose; in another moment they would have fallen, or she have 
run away. But Oliver drew back even in the very instant of 
outburst, controlling himself immediately. Again the two con- 
fronted each other in silence. Then from scarlet his face grew 
slowly white, till no colour seemed left in it, and she saw the 
fingers of his hands working as they hung down on either side 
of him. He made one or two attempts to speak, and Joanna 
watched his quivering lips, fascinated and helpless. When the 
silence had become almost intolerable, he spoke, but in a voice 
oddly forced, low and hoarse. “Joanna,” he said simply, “ you 
have lied to me.” 

Joanna said nothing. 

“You let me believe you saw no one coming—I now doubt it, 
but I have there no proof. You let me think you were taking 
milk to Braythwayte House. You took ale—and it was not for 
his reyerence—you had another reason. What you were doing 
in that Wood I do not know, but you met the man who gave 
you this. Who he was,I do not know, but you quarrelled and 
traded on my belief in you, and would not let me go with you 
for some reason connected with him and your meeting there. 
Is that not true?” 
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Joanna said never a word; over her face the slow blood crept. 
She had anticipated, braced herself to a crisis—but she had not 
counted either on Oliver’s astuteness, or on this outburst of 
strong feeling. 

“Who was this man? Was it the traveller I thought was 
our messenger? Was it a mere chance wayfarer? A political 
emissary to Braythwayte House, whom perhaps you feared after 
what I had said to introduce here? You need not have been 
afraid, Joanna; if we are fanatics, we are not savages. The 
most prejudiced of us do not necessarily degenerate into wild 
beasts.” 

He paused between each question, his tones rising and falling 
with the expression of each contending feeling—persuasive, 
tender, sarcastic, authoritative. 

“You need not try to contradict me. You met, helped, and 
finally received this from some man between the time of my 
leaving you this afternoon and our meeting just now. You leave 
me to infer”—he stopped again, as if unwilling to proceed, but 
the words broke out with cruelly biting emphasis—‘ that it 
was a lover.” 

Joanna gave a little gasp. She had not reckoned on this 
possible interpretation. 

Oliver made a step forward, and leaned heavily over the table, 
his face on a level with hers. She dropped her eyes. 

“ Joanna,” he said, “there must be treth between us. You 
know I care for you, and how, and in what measure. I do not 
say I would step aside for another man—I should not, I should 
fight for you to the end. Kill him probably. But I cannot 
fight dishonesty in yourself. Oh, child!”—his voice dropped to 
a pleading tenderness—‘ you know so little of the world—of 
the awful state of England at present! In your ignorance and 
innocence of danger, your blind trust in others, you little realise 
the dangers you run. Tell me the truth—tell me, trust me. 
Let me help you—God knows it shall be true help! But do not 
lieto me, Trust me.” 

Across the vista of Joanna’s mind swept a sudden picture. 
“TI trust you,” he had said, that other. Trust, a trust which 
involved all she had ever known or learnt throughout her life; 
tradition, instinct, loyalty, principle. Anscombes and Brayth- 
waytes—and she had told him to trust her, had promised it. 

Could she tell Oliver—dared she? A world of successive 
decisions swept across her face. She wound her fingers restlessly 
in and out; the pupils of her eyes dilated and contracted, the 
corners of her mouth twitched uncontrollably. Oliver watched 
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her eagerly, following each vibrating emotion, each shade and 
variation, hanging on the ultimate result as though indeed the 
decision meant life or death. 

And at last Joanna moved her stiff lips to speak, and let her 
eyes rest dully on him. 

“ Yet you lied for me,” she said, 

The words came faltering out. An evasion; no true answer 
to his appeal. And Oliver recognised it instantly as a sign that 
the die was cast, and that she elected against him. He drew back 
sharply, as if struck in the face. ‘You do well to remind me 
of what my trust in your own trathfulness has cost me,” he 
exclaimed with concentrated bitterness. “I did lie. Because 
I would not believe, or allow that man to believe you had. I 
did not credit you with lying. You reproach me for that, do 
you?” He paused, and pulled himself together. 

“Joanna, will you speak? ‘Truth and trust it must be between 
us or nothing. Truth, I say, truth.” 

“ You do not trust me.” 

* Not trust you!’ 

Oliver's self-control gave way. Crash on the table he brought 
his clenched fist, till every echo rang out. Down fell the fire- 
irons with a frightful clash, down with a noise like thunder from 
the dresser opposite went glasses and dishes, spoons, pewters and 
cups. The din was succeeded by a human roar from within the 
house. 

“ Who’s that roystering in my inn?” came Master Anscombe’s 
stentorian tones, raised in hot anger. “I'll have no rascallions 
brawling about the place.” 

The door was flung open, and his honest face, red and wrathful, 
appeared in the aperture. 

“Tis only Oliver,” said Joanna. She half turned to look at 
her father arrested on the very threshold, indicating Oliver with 
one hand. 

“ Oliver—Oliver!” Master Anscombe’s face was a study in 
emotions. 

“Only Oliver,” repeated Joanna mildly. 

And then, putting her head down on the table, she went off 
into a peal of laughter. Master Anscombe made two steps into 
the room, but even as he did so, Oliver shot abruptly out of the 
house door. The sound of Joanna’s laughter followed him right 
down the road. 

He could not know that she laughed as a mere alternative 
to crying. 

(To be continued.) 





